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ABSTRACT , 

The first section ^of this monograph contains a report 
on a research study that investigated the induction of beginning 
teachers in Queensland, Australia* The first phase o£ the study 
collected the opinion? of educational associations and organizations 
nitK respect to the responsibility of the profession for the 
induction of beginning teachers* In the second phase, beginning 
primary teachers* perceptions vere sought on t^jeir presej:?ice 
preparation and their induction into the teaching profession. 
Finally, desirable qualities of bejginning primary teachers as 
perceived by experienced educators ver^ identified. In the second 
section of this report, the proceedings of a conference organized to 
cons*5er th^er implications pf the sttidy findings are reported* At the 
conference, viewpoints of ^college personnel, school inspectors, 
-principals, experienced teachers, and beginning teachers vere 
presented on the findings of the study* Opinions based on personal ^ 
experiences were also expressed* Recommendations arising out of the 
induction conference were that: (1» The major responsibility for 
plar^ing and Implementlna induction for beginning teachers should Be 
at the school level: and (2) The programs should be carefully 
conceived as a support system, and related as closely as possible to 
the training obtained in preservlce education* Conclusions ^on policy, 
preservice preparation, initial placement, school c-llmate, and future 
research are outlined* (JD> 
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PREFACE 

It is generally acknowledged that students who have completed a course of teacher 
f^'eparation go through a period of transition m a school before they become 
iUliy-fledged members of tKe teaching profession* There has^ ntore recently, been a 
growing awareness of the desirabtlity of plamuig systematic induction programs to 
help new teachers throtigh this difficult transition stage of their careers, indeed^ the 
Bas^ett Report Review: Teacher Education in Queensland) recommended that 
induction programs be implemented in atl schools in whlcfT there are first year 
teachers;* This growing concern for iniiuction gave birth to a number of research 
studies on thia topic^ the most widely publicised being the national study sponsored 
by ERDC (Tisher^ Fyfield and Taylor^ i97ZX 

Rec^^ising the importance of the induction period in a teacher's professional 
development^ the Board of Teacher Education^ as part of it/ function of keeping 
teach^ education under review, decided to undertake a research project concerned 
witb the induction of primary teachers in Queensland. The project was carried out 
under the guidance of the Board's Teacher Edt^ticn Review Committee. 

The first section of this report presents the results of the Board's rese^arch^ 

In the second section^ the f»x>ceedings of a cojiierence organised to consider the 
finplications of these findings are reported*^ ^ 

The Board of Teacher Education acknowledges the assistance given by many people 
in the production of this report*^ in particular, the following deserve special mention: 
" *. " 

Those individL^s and organisations who (Completed questionnaires usedtin 

the research study» 

Conference participants^ and esi'^cially the panel members and speakers^ 
for contributing to the quality of ^isaission at the conference, as 
evidenced by the recomm<:Hidations. 

A Bill foung, the conference speaker, whose enthusiasm and effort con<- 
tributed greatly to the success of the conference^ 

, * Planning Branch, Queensland Department of Education, and the Catholic 
Education Office for supplyij>g information which alloWd sam[^es to be 
drawrw v 

Jackie Sorensen, Board of Teacher Education, wiio not only typed and 
, re-typed this report, J^ut aisQ typed the questionnaires used in the various 
phases of the research project. 

The Eoard would also tike to thank the Victorian Secondary Teachers Assocjation for 
its permission to use the cartoon on page 79* 
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^ 1^ JNTRQDUCTJON 

The fu'st section of this report presents the results of tl>^ Board*^ research project 
on Induction, together with a* review of some recent literature nri tteginning 
teachers* + - ' * ' 

The^esearch study was conducted in three phases* 

The first phase involved ooUecting the opinions of educational associations and 
organisations in Qui^nstand with respect to the resjlonsibility of the profession for 
the Induction of tteglnning teachers, it was envisaged that the first phase of the 
project would yield useful results on the current level of concern of professional* 
educational associations with respect to induction* It was al^o hoped that the survey 
would act as a stimulus li) promoting djsojsdon among and within educational groups 
in Queensland on the topic of induction* Data collection for this phase of the 
project was conducted in tne first six months of 1979* 

Th^ second phase of the study examined beginning primary teachers* perceptions of 
their pre*service preparation and their indu9ti9n into the teaming profession* These 
data were gathered by means of a mailed <]uestbnnaire which was sent to approxi. 
mately one-quarter of the stt>ients graduating ftom a Dlplgma of Teaching course in 
Queensland in 1978* Data collection was undertakn In \979. 

The aim of the third phase of the project was to identify the desjrat>le qualities of . 
beginning primary teachers a5 perceived by five important groups of educators. 
These were staff of teacher education Institutions^ Inspectors ol schools, principals, 
experienced'' teachers and tteginning teachers. The list of qualities was developed 
from the opcn*ended responses from a small sample of each of these groups. After 
consolidating the list of desirable qualities, a larger sample of each gr^up was con-* 
tacted and asked to rate each cl)aracteristjc f^ its importance to t>elng a: successful 
beginning primary teacher* The third phase oi fhe project was conducted during 
19Sa., 

The resea/ch report presented In Section 1 was originally used as a basis for 
discussion at the l^oarcTs conference on induction, held in October Inte^ 
pretatipns of the results have therefore been kept tu a minimum^ It was intended^ 
that^more detailed interpretations and the implications ol the results would be 
drawn out at the conference^ The conference proceedings form Section 2 of th^ 
report*. ^ ^ ^ 
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\ ^ PHASE I 

TEACHERS AND EDUCATION CENTRES AND PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

In the 'fir^t phase of the project, infori]^l;ion was requested from relevant pro- ■ 
fessional educational associations concerning thetr - ^ " 

tinderstan^flng of the term induction; 

view of their responsibility. If any. In this area; 

existing policy statement on induction or *the consensus of members^ 
opinion? on this matter. - 

^The.aim of thi? request was twofold] ^ 

^ (i) to stimulate discussion amongst professional associations concerning the . 
'/ inductior> of beginning teachers Into the profession; ? 

y (li) to ascertain whether or not induction was consldered**af* an important 
/ ^ issue by professional 'associations* % 

METHOD , ^ 

A short open-ended questionnaire wsa 'constructed and mailed in March 1979 with an - 
accompanying-loner to all identified teacher Centres and ejlucation centres and pro- 
fessional educational associations in Queensland (Total M s 146) ti). With one 
follow-^up letter", the final number of responses was 79 (N » 79X 

The sample was divided into five major groups, the distribution i>ein^ as in Table 1*1. 
T^bte^ J Organisations contacted and responding toThase I Questionnaire 





Type of Organisation 


Number 
f contacte<f 


Number 
responding 


Response 
rate 


A. 


J- 

Teacher and Educairon Centres 


30 


18 




B* 


School Administrators Association's 


26 






C* 


Subject As^cli^tlons 


- B9 o 


26 




D. 


Associations serving the Interests 
of (eachers Hi specffk areas 




11 






Other Educational bodies' 


6 


5 


83% 




TOTAL 


U6 ^ 


79 


5^*% 



The method of analysing each questionnaire was to rewrite responses to each 
question on to cards* Each card contained one discrete concept or statement* For 
each question, cards were then sorted into categories. At the corK:lusion of sorting, 
the number of cards In each category was counted in order to ascertain the 
frequency of each response* No attempt "yas jrade to weight the responses fr<Jm 
dif fi^rent organisations according- to the size of their membership^ £ach teacher and - 
education centre and professional association was ^eated as one unit^ 



\ 

M) Tha 90urco for tlio itttt of toochor c«ntr«o of>d tAicailwi c«atrea xoo lafotmatloa StotQ- 
n«nto 22 omi 23, Infomatlim <hkJ Pulbllcotlora Qrongh, pQportiiwal of E<luc<itlOft, 
Queortslfinid* 



SUMAARV QFilESUUS \ ■ , ' 

~ ' ~ ' ' ' if ' * " ' 

L WhaO^ Vour^entre*£yaS£oda1lon's uiul&rit^ridtng ^he phiase Inducllorrof begtnntfij 
. teachers*? * ^ , * * . ^ 

. Whilo ^n<fuction d^scfib^d in a v^rietyof >ways, tea<^hers centres and 
■ * prafe3«IonaJ associations fa rg^iy^ understood *inductbn of beginning teacher^* to 

involve a process of introduction to the individual school In addition^ to 
^ reporting a general orientation to the .school*^ response emphasised tfte* 

beginning teach erV introduction to aspects of school policy and procedures* 

inciudihg admUVIstration and ^n Introduction to the sctKK>l# of both a spdal and 

professional nature, ^ 

There was a diifer«nce between teac;^e[^ centres and professional associations 
in the second most fre<)uent definition of* induction* Teac^s centres'^er« 
more concerned with beginning teachers* geneisal personal and professional 
growth while the second nftost frequent answer from administrators^ and subject 
as&^iations was curriculum contend and methodology, 

It is note WOT tRyf also that the^anea of curriculum content and methodology was 
alifu>st as important for stibject associations as was the introduction into th^ 
school environment* * . > ' ^ * 

2* Does your centreyassoclatfon have a policy statement on Its rpte, If any, En the 
Induction of beglnntng teacl^ers Into the profession? 

The answer to this questiorj appears belov in table 1*2* 

^ Table 1^2 Responses concerning whether Organlsatfon has a Policy Statement on lis 
Role In Induction * * ' 





4 + 


Tolal 
number of ^ 
Responses 


Mbfnber of 

'YES' 
responses 


NumUer of 

'NO* 
responses 


A* 


J* 

Teachers and Education Centres 


I ie 


5 


13 - 


B. 


Admlnlstialors Associations 




2 




C. 


Subject Associations ^ ^ 


■ 25 


1 ■ 


24 




Specific Area Associations 


a 


0 


a 


E. 


Other Educational Bodies 


' 5 


2 






VOTAL 


72 




< 62' 



Centres and Associations that answ^ered YES to Question 2 t * ^ 

Those centres and associations vhich reported that they had fjorniU" 
leted a policy on^induction* uere asked the rulloufing questions - 

i\) C0UI4 you provide a copy ol fhe poPcy statement or quote It below? 

iW) When was this policy fonnulated? ^' 

Oil) Could you describe what steps have been fallen by yoiir assodatlon to 
implement its policy on Induction? ^^ 

The first point to be^made is that very ^few centres and associations 
answering 'Question 2 (a{>proxi(nately H percent) had actually formulated 
a policy on induction (five out of the 13 centr**sj two of the 16 admini. 
strators associations; one of 25. subject associations} none of tne eight 
specific area associations; and two of the five other educatior^ bodiesX 

Of the ten centres and associations which had prepared policy statements, 
only four had fonmulated a specific or detailed policy statement on the 
induction of beginning teachers Into the prof ession* The other six centres 
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or associations stated in general termsi that their poiicy was one <ol 
assisting In orientation of beginning teaches* _ * * 

It was aJso evident that the majority ot the policy statemejits had betn 
formulated in either [977 or 

As to^ what steps have be«n taken 6y the ten centres and associations to 
implement the various poticlesi the main a ctlVitle^, reported were social 
eveningsi the production of handbooks^ an<f the organisatbn of serninars 
> and workshops* " ' ^ * . * 

Centres and Associations tfgj answered ^NO to Question 2t 

Those centres and association^r vhich reported that they had not 
formulated «a policy- on ind^ption ' urere asked to ansv/er the 

foUowino q^iestior^ * * ^ ' ' 

- — — ~ . — . _ . . / _ ^ , '•* 

!Y tl Is possible for you to ascertain, Vhal Is Ihe consensus Of offJcers '/members* 
opinions Odeally, * expressed at a recent ^eelJng) concerning your 
cent re 's/assoclat Ion's rotei If any. In the Inductinn of beginning leachersijlnto Ihe 
' profession? , ^ 

The centres and associations which ^hatf not forcmilated a policy on 
induction saw ihemselves filling yarious roles* For example^ the majority 
. of centres saw th>ir r<^e «s making available to begliining teachers the 
resourceT and services at the c^tre^ or in the^^caf community. School 
^ .administrators* associations saw She response bjlity for induction to be 
mainly the concern of the individual school; Subject associatloi?s believed 
^ .that the fx^vlsion of semlitarsi conference ' and courses v/oul^d be 
t^ndficial as well as tl^ encouragement of begu)nihg teachers to become 
« members of their respective associations* 

* 

.If It Is possible for you to ascedalni whal Is Ihe consensus of olflcersVmembe^ 
^plnEons {Ideall/i expressed a1 a recent meellnglconcernjng - - ^/ 

Ihe steps which'should be follt^wed forthe Inducllon of beglnnlr^g' teacher^ Into 
the p/ofessfon? , ' 

Teacher and education centres reported steps tha^ involved both themselves 
and the individual school* They saw the following to be important aspects of 
the school's role: ' ^ " * " 

** introduction to school policy and procedures, including admiini- 
stration ' * ' 

' . meetings hekl within the individual school 

4 . assistance in curriculum content Srtd methodology 

an introduction to the regulations, policy and procedures of the 
Edu<;ation Department, 

C^tres also saw aspects in which they themselvei coukl be involved* ITiese 
included conducting lectures^ seminars and workshops, and social activitiesi and 
the preparation of an orientation booklet for beginning teachers* 

Not unexpectedly, school administrators associations were mainly concerned 
with an introductbn to the individual school environments For this type of 
association, the most frequently mentioned aspect was an introductbn to 
school policy and procedures; and the second most frequent, assistance in 
curriculum content and methodok>jgy« ^ 

For subject associations, curriculum content and methodofogy assumefl the 
highest importancejn the inductbn of tteginning teachers into the prctfe^sion^ It 
was suggested that advice be given on such^topics as teaching techniques, 
lesson preparation and syllabus' content* Subject associations v^ere also con- 
cerned with reduced teaching loads for beginning teachers, and folding social 
activities, if»eetingS| seminars and workshops within the school* 



in conclusion^ it can be seen that» while there wa^a degr^ of v riation, the 
concern of respondents generally centred upon steps that should be iotlowed in 
the Introduction cl the beginning teacher into tbe individual school ? 

II It Is possible lor you lo ascertain^ what Is the consensus or~o111cers7niefnbers' 
opinions (ldea0y» expfe«sed at a recent meeting) concerning 

Who should be responsible for ensuring that these cteps ^re followed? 

The most, frequent answer irom' centres and associations was that Individual 
school personnel particularly schoor administration^ should be responsible ior 
ensurbg th.tt induction procedpres are iollowed, While thls-was so, however^ 
there^ were number of othef suggestions including .inspectors of^ schools^ 
Reg^i;^! Oifices and training institutions. Perhaps the overall impression that 
is- gained from the responses to this^uestlon 1^ that the control of Induction 
procedures should be a co-operatiVe process, with school personnel playing a 
majonrole, ' > . 

tr It Is possible for you to ascertain^ what Is the consensus o\ of ffcers 7m embers* 
, opinions ddealily^ e^cpressed at a recept meeting) c5ncemlng - 

(c) What should be the length of the tnducllonproc'edin:e8? * - * 

There were various cowers that were given to this questioT^ but the most 
frequent response, was that the length of induction prOQ^ures should be 
flexible, continuing as long as they are i>eededl Of the remaining' responses^ the 
two frequently reported were that induction programs should continue during 
the first ye^r^ or Into the second year of service. * 

If'lt Is possible for you to ascertain^ what Is the consensus of offlcers7mgmbers* 
^ opinions Odeatly^ expressed at a recent meeting) concerning - 

(d) Who^oMi^ be responidbte for assessing the efiecttveness of these procedures? 

The answers to this question ranged from ttie Board of Teacher Education to 
the beginning 'teacher. The majority of teacher ceni:** »and administrators 
aissociations thoyght that erther the staff of the individual school itse!f should 
b6 responsible^ including the^ beginning teachf^r, or the sc|x>ol staff In 
conjr'ict ion with some other agency. The beginning te^icher figured prominently 
In tr^ 'answ^ of subject associations, but a variety of other people were also 
mentlonedl These Included *a regional Scienoe adyjiserV the *overseer of Music 
Educiation \^ithin^ schools^ and ^Inspectors of Schoo£i\ i 

"for refemnce purposes: ^ ' • ' 

^ How many members belong to your association? 1^ 

(If appNcable) ' How many of your members are student teachers? 

(tf applicable) How many-df your members are in their fJrsl year of teaching? 

» ^ flf^pplicftable) View many of your members are In Ihelr first three years ot 
teaching?* 

Most of the associations and centres did no^o^ could not provide the inform- 
ation requestedl'Of those \vho did respond, the largest association h^ {9,000 
members (Queensland Teachers Union) and the smallest 13 (a small education 
centred - ; ^ 

Any fu/ther comments? 

In answer to this »<pestlon» many of the centresj^and associations eitheiv 
emphasised or elaborated* on 3/arious points whif:h had. been previously 
* mentioned in their respops^ to earjler questions^ 

Other centres and associations which answered this questioi^ suggested various 
activities concerning induction which could t>e cO[>ducted in the future. These 
included; * ^\ 

. ' A survey of first year teachers at the end of their first year may shed 
some light on the requirements' those^^achers are looking for* ' 
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There appears to be a plethora of indUcthn courses at present - some 
_rationalisatioii_Jtf0.uI.d_SMistJheji^^^ v?**^^* is being bom- 
barded* ^ 

Feedback assessments from beginning teachers, schools and other bodies 
conducting induction programs could be valuable both to those wishfrig to 
mount induction programs and to colleges wishing to modify or expand the 
structure of courses offered* 

Attempt to have ^Teacher Induction Program - Secondary* adapted to a 
primary leveK 

0 

Some consensus of the needs expressed by beginning teachers during their 
first year might be submitted to the Board with a view to modifying or 
expanding the structure of teacher-training courses* 



PHASE U 

BEGINNING PRIMARY TEACHERS QUESTIONNAIRE 

f 

In the second phase of the project information M*as sought from beginning teachers 
concerning: 

a brief description of their first appointment^ 

their opinions on present induction procedures; 

their opinlo^^ on a possible future systematic induction program. 

METHOD 

At the end of March 1979, a structured questionnaire was mailed to a random sample 
of^2ft6 beginning primary ^teachers throi^hout Queensland^ employed in Government 
and Catholic primary schools. The sampte was limited to those beginning teachers 
who had graduated at the end of 197S with a three.year pre-service Diploma of 
Primary Teaching from Queensland teacher education institutions (approxmtely 
one-quarter of all Queensland DipX (Primary) graduates). The final response rate 
was %1 per cent (N = 215). Details of the sample appear Li Table 2.L 



Tablo 1. 1 5^mple and Response Rales tor Phase W (Beginning Teachers) Questlonnafre 



Coltege 


No. Dip J. 


No. J. 


No. of 


Response 




(Primary] 


(Primary) 


questionnaires 


rate 




Dec. 197a 


Dec. 1978 


returned 






Graduates 


Graduates 










sent a 










questionnaire 






KGCAE 


166 


41 


33 


80^^ 


NBCAE 


237 


59 


55 


93% 


MOCAE 


1S6 


38 


- 35 


92% 


McAULEy 


67" 


16 


14 


88% 


DDIAE / 


144 


36 


30 


■ 83%. 


CIAE ^ 


■ 87 


22 


18 


82% ' . 


TCAE 


136 


34 ' 


30 


88% . 


TOTAL 


993 


246, 


215 


' 87% 



The aims of the beginning teacher questionnaire were^ two-foldt 

^) To supply -information for Phase III of a research" project on the 
Preparation of Teachers for the Teach-ng of Reading and Associated 
* Language Skills^ 

Oi) - To supply information for Phase U of the research project on 
induction* ' 

It is th^ second aim of the questionnaire tha^ Is the subject of this report* It Is 
intended that the results o^Jttined below will con*ey the perceptions of beginning 
teachers concerriing the topic of indiCtion* 

■ ■ ^ 

R£5m,TS AND DISCUSSION ^ 

In the somfSle, i6.5 per cent of beginning primary teachers were moles and 
73.5 per cent, femaled. This ratio (approx. It3) the same as that of the 
tobal population of _01p.T. primary gradtjates. The majority of begiVming 
teachers ii^ere aged 20 (62^3 per cent) while 24.7 per cent were 21; 4.7 per 
cent jyere 22; 7 per cent were over 22j and One beginning teacher vas aged 19 



(OJ per cent). The information and opinions obtained from thie gemple are 
reported in table form belov. The results are expressed as percentages 
calculated on the total number of questionnaires returned (N s 215). A 'No 
Answer' column records the percentage of the total samj^e who did not answer 
a particular question. 

Description of Beginninc Teachers' First Appointment 

Tq begin this description ot beginning teachers* first appointment^ Table 2,2 shows 
the totai numtter of teachers on staff In the schooi to which they were appointed It 
may be seen that 20J per cent of beginnir^ teachers were appointed to SMaller 
schools. Given that there are seven years of prunary schooitng* it could l>e concluri^ 
t^t the great majority of the new teachers would have at least one other teacher 
in the same year tevel to whom they could turn for help or cfiscuss their problems. 



Table 2.2 Total number ot teachers at ichool to which begfrmrng teacher Itrst 

appointed (%) 



No. oT^teachers 


Up to 5 


6-10 


11-20 


21-30 Over 30 


In school 










Proportion of sample of 
beginning teachers 


5*^ 


n,9 




2^*2 17.2 



,The year levels to which beginning teachers were appointed are shown in Table 2*3. 
Very few beginning teachers were appointed to the extreme ends of the primacy 
school (Vear 1 and Year 7X There was a fairly even distribution of teachers 
appointe^l to Years 



Tabte 2 J Year taught by beginnEng teachers i%) 



Composite 1 
Year 


2 


3 


4' 


5 


6 


7 


Uo 

Answer 


5.6 7S 


19.5 


203 


16.1 


16.3 


7.0 


0.9 


- 



It was interesting to discover to what level of the primary school males and females 
were appointed. A . cross-tabulation of relevant variables shows that no males were 
appointed to Year 1 and 77 per cent were appointed to Year 2* This is compared 
\*fith 35J per- cent of fem'Jes who w*>re appointed to Years 1 and 2;" On ^he other 
hand* 53*S per cent of males were appointed to the upper school (taken as Years 
§ and -7) in comparison with /5J per cent of females. 

It would appear ti^^f^ even with the apposhtment of beginning teachers^ the teaching 
doi'iains of- male and femaile teachers (upper and lower sections of schools 
res^ctively) are fairly clearly delineated 

As to the type of classroom organisation to which begin nlng\ teachers were 
appointed, Table 2.4 shows that the majority of them {67A per cent) Were appointed 
tp self •contained classrooms and tauglit most subjects to ' one class. A'^other 
interesting {tercentage In Table Is the per cent of teachers who teach moU 
subjects to one class although they are situated in an open area classroom. Tltis 
accounts for almost one quarter of all beginning teachers teaching in an open area* 



Finally^ Tables 2^5 to 2*S give information concerning the children put in tteginnihg 
teachers' charge: the nOmberof ch£l<tren In their classes; the opinions of beginning 
teachers concerning the socio— economic status of these children; Information 
concerning the race of children taught; and finally^ the opinions of beginning 
teachers concerning the difficulty of teaching the children in their classes. 



is 



/ 

Tabto 2.^^ Beginning teacheis' preceryi teachfng sttualioiis (^} 



Teaching SKuallon. 



Sell-contairod classroom, 
tebch moil subjactfi to one cfass 



SeU^confalned classroom, 
mo^ly team-teaching ' 

' Op^ area classroovn, 
^leaih mofit subjects to one cla$$ ^ ^ 

y Opan/area classroom, 
{eatn-leachlng 

No Ansv/ei; * 2.8 



Tabte 2S Tota! numbor of ctilUren In class (^) 



Uplo 15 


16-20 21-25 


26-30 


31-35 


3£-q0 4l-45 


Over 45 


No 














Answer 


\A 


15.3 


33.5 


31.2 


1.4 1.4 


7*3 


4.7 



Tabte 2.6 Socio -economk stalus ol area from which majorlly of chlldr^rt come {%) 



Hrgh Medium Low No 

Answer 



9.8 71.2 16.7 2.3 



Table 2.7 Race ofxhlldren {%) 



Migrant 


Aboriginal 


Average 


Other 


Mo 






Mbcture 




Answer 


1*9, 


0.5 


92.6 


4.7 


0.5 



T^ble 2.8 (difficulty of fAachmg chlfdien 



Always 


Oft<tn 


. Sometimes 


Seldom 


Never 


^ No 


/ Difficult 


Difficult 


Dllllcult 


DIfllcult 


Dllllcull 


Answer 


* . 1*^ 


^1J.2 


55.8 


29.8 


1*4 


0.5 



TabJes 2^ to 2*3 indicate that beginning teachers' cJass sizes were generally 26 to 
35 pupiJs; they perc*;ivc<( *he ^ocS-^nomic status of their pupt^s as medium; the 
race of their pupits was an "average mixture" and it was sometimes or seldom 
difficult to teach their pupUs* ^ ' ^ 

Ih iormatlon and Opinions oi> Present Inouction Procedures 

Beginning teachers were'a&ked where they had Jearrtt the most teaching skiUs: 
coJUege. practising school^ or in school since employment* As may be seen from 
Tnible 2.9 beiowi the most fre<]uent response was in school since employment 
per cent). A very small proportion oX teachers felt that they had learnt most of 
their ^^eaching skilJs In college. 



IC 



Table 2*9 Opinions on v^here beginning teachers felt they learnt the most teaching 

skills W 



College 


PraCllsIng 
School 


In school 
stoce 
employnnent 


Other 


Wo 

Answer 


^ 

7.U 




(»8.a 


3.3 . 





Beginning teachers were asked whctJier or rwt they had visited the school to which 
they were appointed before the ccmnntncennent of first term. Table 240 shows that 
only 7^^ per cent of respondents did not visit their schooL Approximately 70 per 
cent thought that the visit was at least of some help and almost 30 per cent 
believed It to have 6een either of great or very great help. 



Tabte 2*i0 ^ Opinions on the helpfulness of school visit prior to the commencement of 
first terni ^0 



Very 
Great 
Help 


Great 
Help 


Some 
Help 


Uttlft 
Hefp 


Help 


No 
Opinion 


No' 
Visil 


No ' 
Answer 




18 J 


io.9 


1S.8 


4.7 


0.0 


7,it " 





Beginning teachers were also asl^ed about the help that they had receivejj In their 
'first nnntiis of teachir^g'* It may be ohserved from Table 2*11 that the types of he^) 
in which a majority f respondents felt were of *great' or 'very great' Jielp were the 

follawing;-_^^. ^ 



advice from other ciassroow^n teacher (7M per cent) 
A consu!tii>g various text books (60 per cent) 
advice from^ the principal (503 per cent). 

The types of help in which the highest number of beginning teachers (over 30 per 
cent) thought were ^of littie' or ^of no help' werer - 

consulting lesson notes prepared for practising school (32J per cent) 

attendance at regular school staff meetings (32 per cent) , 

^nsulting material and notes provided by college during training (30J per 
cent). 

It is important to note also the Jarge f^rcentage of teachers who answered that 
many types ol help either were not available or had not occurred 01 particular 
i ntere st at the school le;/el are the fdlov/ing:' 

attendir^ school workstu>ps for beginning teachers (73^ per cent) 
\ ■ working on sclioot curriculum conimlttecs per cent) 
observing demonstration lessons (65^ per cent)^ 
. 4 attending school meetings for (>e(;irning teachers (35*3 per cent)* 

It is also^ (rttercstlng to'note^ that 292 per cent of beginning teach'ers reported that 
the^ had not receive<f advice fn>m ^thet administrators'. A cross^tabulation of 
relevant variables, however, shows that n.ost of these teachers (26*9 per cent) 
taught in the smaller schools. The conclurlon could be drawn that many ^jther 
administrators' were not available as a resojrce, due to the si^ of the school* A 
similar roncluslon could probably be warrartcd concerning remedial and resource 
teachers, the other school-based personnel in\oIved4 

Such a con5lusk}n would rwt be appro priatc^ however, with some other types of help* 
It is especially important to rwte that many beginning teachers in their first months 
of teaching had not taken advantage ^of ior known about) attendance at meetings of a 




prolessfonal acsoclallon (81*9 per cent) and attendance dt a local teachers centre (60 per 
cent)* It could be argued that* for some bogmnmg teachers, professior^ associations 
ar>d teacher centres wer^ not available to them* but this would not ^ccount for the 
high percentage who had not u^d these resources* 



Table 2* 1 1 Qplntons concernlrig ^e!p recetvcid tn the llrst months ol teaching (%) 





Very 
Greal 
Help 


Great 
Help 


Some 
Help 


Little 
Help 


No Not No No 
Help available Opinion Answer 
Not 
occurred 


Advice from principal 


19*1 


31*2 


34*9 


7*9 


2*0 


2*8 


0*5 


0*9 


Advice from other 
admlntslrators 


13*^' 


21*4 


24*7 


7*9 


0*9^ 


28*8 


1*4 


1*4 


Advice from other 
dassfoom teachers 


36*7 


34*4 


21*9 


3*3 


1*9 


0.5 


0*0 


1*4 


Advice from resoucce 
or remedial teachers 


12.6 


;!3*3 


23.2 


V 

7*0 


3*7 


27*9 
67*4 


1.4 


0*9 


AHvt^o frnm fluldflnrp 

blllcers 


1*9 


4*7 


8*8 


5*^ 


7*9 


2*8 


0*9 


Advke from' college 
teclurers 


* 


5.1 


6*5 


6*0 


7*9 


69*8 ' 


3*7 


0*5 


Ot>servlnd demon^ 

d rail An ttxftfirw 


6*0 


7A 


10*2 


3*7 


6*0 


65*6 


0.5 


0*5 


Attendance at regular 
school statf meetings 




13*0 


^*5' 


16.7 


15*3 


2*8 


2*3 


0.9 


Attendance at school 
mftftfinas laf healnnlna 
tochers 


ft u 


19+1 


19*1 


10*2 


5*6 


35*3 


1*9 


0*5 


Attendance at' school 
ning teachers 




3* 1 


7*4 


4*7 


2*3 


73*5 


2.8 


0.5' 


Worthing on schoot 
curriculum commttCees 


2*3 


9*3 


9*8 


4*2 


1.4 


68*8 


3*3s 


0*9 


Consulting various 
currlculun^" guides - ^ 




35*8 


40*9 


8*8 


1*9 


3*3 


0.5 


0.5 


Consultlitg various 
lext books 


16*7 


43*3 


31*2 


6^5 


0*0 


1*9 


0*5". 


0*0 


Consultlr^ lesson notes 
prepared lor pra^tlsbig 
school 


6*0 


11*6 


42*3 


> 

19*5 




6*5 


0*9 


0*0 


Consulting material^ , 
notes provided by 
college ouring irainiig 


3*7 


14*9 


48*4 


ZX7 


7*0 


2*3 

V 


o*o' 


o*i) 


Using resource material 
you prepared during 
tralnl;ig 


10*2 


24.2 


29*8 


22*3 * 


7*4 


^4*7 . 


0*5 . 


0*9 


Attendance at a local 
teachers centre 


1*9 


6<5 


10*2 


9*8 


5*1 


60«0 


6*0^ , 


0*5 


Vtslllitg -other schools 


' 0*9 


0*5 


3*3 


1,9 


2*3^ 


86,5 


3*7 


' 0*9 


Attendance at meetings 
of a professional 
association 


. 0*5 


2*8 


2*3 


2.8 


2*8'^ 


81*9 ^ 


6*5 


&*5 



'■^ ■ 18 



To conclude this section^ Table 2A2 shows f»ow beginning teachers felt about the 
teaching of various curriculum areas In their first year out The curricuUim area 
thought ,to be. the most enjoyable and easiest to teach was Mathematics (3U and 
25*1 per cent of sample respectively)* The most frequent answer concerning the least 
enjoyable subject was Social Studies (20*9 per cent) while the most difficult was 
Reading (27*9 per cent). 



Table 2* 't2 Opinions on Ihe subjecl thai was mostyieasi er^Joyable and easlest/'mosi 
dilllcMll to teacnto own class 



Subject 


Most> 






MvBl OIMJCUFT 




Enjoyable 


Enjoyable 


Jo teach 


to teacil 


Music 


8*8 


16*3 


5*1 


7* J 


Malhs 


31*6 


, 9*3 


^5*1 


20.5 


WHttfin CxDresslon i^)' 




2*3 




L 7 
H* / 


Reading ('f) 




9*8 


1*4 


27*9 


Art 


6*5 




17*2 


b*5 


Spelling (*) 


0*5 


■ U*5 


10*2 


2*8 


OiatComm* (*) 


4*2 


1*J 


2*3 


2*3 


Phys. £d* 


7*0 


5*1 


3*3 


r*9 


Social Studies 


9*3 


20*9 


8*8 


1J*0 


Science 


13*0 * 


7*9 


15.4 


3*7 


Grammar (♦) 


0*9- 


7*9 


0*9 


3*7 


All of Language Arts 


A*7 


1*4 


4*2 


5*6 " 






sa3S2xta»a 


BSS23BBBS Ba BQaB' 


No Answer 


5*1 


5.6 


4*7 


4*7 



{*y It In recognl^d thot th«9a subj«<^ oreoa ot« lnt«graied*irltFiin th« total longuog* orta 
or*a* Slnc« Luriguaiga Arts Is ouch o wide currl«uluii oceo, hOH«wrf IL xos iteclded to 
9«pQrata tb«n, p«Hiopd ortlfldoU^f for tH« purpoM of thl« fturye^* 



It is interesting to note tKat those teachers who found a particular curriculum area 
^the noost enjoyable, did not jiecessarlty find it the easiest to teach (and vice versa)* 
Taking Mathematics as an example^ only 35*3 per cent' of the teachers who founds 
Mathematics the most enjoyable^ abo found it the easiest to teach; and only 46*2 per 
cef^t of those teachers who found 'Mathematics the easiest to teach, also found It 
the most enjoyable** Interestingly, there were e,ven some teachers (five out of 43 - 
li*6 {>er cen^t) who found Mathematics to.be the most difficult to teactv also con- 
sidered it the most enjoyable* " ' ^ 

Ooinjons on procedural aspects of a possible systematic inAictfon program. * 

Beginning teacher^ were.asked whether or jiot a systematic introduction jo teaching 
(inaction t>rogram) should be Introduced sometime during a teachers iifst* year* 
Table 2*13 shows that the great majority (Sl*9 per cent) were m favour of such a 
program* White thb is it should be noted that nearly;, one^flfth of beginning 
teachers were either not m favour of an Induction program (13 per cent) or had no 
opinion on the matter (4J per cent}* 



Table 2tt3 Opinions on whether a systemaHc Introduction to teaching (Induction . 

program) should be inboduced sometime during a teacher's first year (^) 



Yes 




No 

Opinion 


i t49 

' Answer * 


J 


' ■ ' ' • 81.9 




4*7 


0*5 




* ■ 




19 

12 ^ 


X 





Next, opinions were ; jught on the who, when, where, how and what of an Induction 
program. Fii-st, Table 2.1'; bebv/ sho^./s that the majority of beginning teachers (71.2 
per cent) felt that an induction program should be school-based. Teachers centres 
vere not excluded, however, with 20.9 per cent favouring them, ^ * 



Table 2 J4 Opinions on where Ihe Induction program should be maliVly conducted {%) 



Coirejte'j 


Schools 


Teachers 
Centres 


Colleges 
Schools & 
Centres 


Othe/ 


No 

Answer 


• 5.' 


71.2 


20.9 


0.5 


1,9 


0.5 



As to who nshould conduct the Induction program, Table 2.15 shows that ajipost one 
half of the sample believed that the most appropriate persons were *experienced 
classroom teachers* {^S^ per centX As to the opinion of the remaining beginning 
teachers in the sample, perhaps it could be concluded that mos^ saw the conducting 
of an induction program as a co-operative process between various different 
individuals within the profession, A glance at the table stKiws that only 10.3 per cent 
of them answered that any one particular type of person should conduct an induction 
program (School Principals "57 per centf Advisory teachers '^.2 per centj and staf? 
from Teachers Centres 1.9 per centX 

Table 2 J 5, Opinions on who should condUcI Ihe Induction program C%) 



School principals 

College lecturers 0.0 

School principals In consultation with colleges 9*3 
College teclurers In consultation with school 



princlpats 



. ft.2_ 



Advisory teachers - 4.2 

Experienced c' " : ^o o m 1 ea chers 49.8 

^ , Slaff from Teachers Cent/es 1.9 

^ Other ■ ' ■ " 2fi.O 

No Answer ' ■ ' 0,9 



Two questions were asked relating to when an induction program should be 
conducted, .First, Table 2AS shows that the majority of beginning teachers felt th-.t 
an induction program should commence at the beginning of the ^ar (772 per c<nt}. ' 

' ' '' '' . ■ 

Table"'2,1^ Opinions on when tile Induction program should commence 



Beginning of Ihe year 


77.2 


Middle of the year 


12,6 


Towards end of Ihe year 




Othe/ ' 




i 

No Answer - 


■0.5 ■ 



Table 2A7 then gives f^rvher details about when an induction program should be 
conducted. This table is interesting for several reasons. To begin with, theE'e was a 
substantial minority (31,2 per cent) of beginning teachers who felt that an induction 
program should be held solely in^de schoofi ^hours* ^ 



The majority of the sample, however, took a different view on this matter. There 
wre Si per cent of beginning 'teachers who V^ere prepared to spend af least some 



\ 



time outsldft school hl^urt durfng term, for particLpatron in an induction program^ with 
12^ per cent of the sample actually feeling that the^ program should be conducteO 
solely oulsMe school hours during lerm. There ,were also scmie teachers who were 
interested In the conducting of all or part of an Iriduction program during vacations 
(15.9 per cent totatX 



Table 2,17 Opinions on ^hon Ihe Incfucllon program should be conducled i^) 



* 








Oulslde school hours during lerm 


12,6 




Durfng school vacallons 


1.9 




Both In and oulsfde schoof hours during lerm 






Bdh In school hours during term and during 
vacations 






Bdh pulslde school hours during lemi and 
durlcjg vacations 






Both In, outside school hours during letm 
and during vacations 






Olher 






No Answer 


0.S 



Tables ^iZU) and 2.IS(b} show beginning teachers* opinions on the number of hours 
per week and also the number of weeks for which the program should be conducted. 
The tables show that only a minority saw an induction program running much logger 
than a school term (approximately 12-1^ w^^ksX ft Is also of interest that over half 
(?ZA per cent) of the sample thought that either l» 2 or 3 hours a week should be 
devoted to the program. 

* / 

tabje ^.lgte) ' Suggested hours per week 1o be devoted to Ihe Indudlon program (%) 



1 -^2 .3 


4 . 


S 




7 


8 


,^ 9 


10 


11-20 Over 
20 


NO 

Answer 


17.2 36.3 U.9 


6.S 


8.8 


l.i* 


1.4 

TV 


-O.S 


0,5 


2.3 




^.7 



Table 2*18(b)_ Opinions on the number jof weelcs for which Ihe program^ should be con- 
dueled. (%)■ 





Vs 


6-10 . 


11-15 16-20 


Over 20 . 


outer 


>lo 

Aoswet. 




37.3 ' . 


. 30;7 


^16.7 * 2 A 


3.8* 

•> 


3.3 


6.0 



When the two variables in Tables 2.tS(a) and 2.1S(b>are multiplied, the result Is the 
jotal ^number of houiS which begihning ^^achei^ feel shouM be devoted to an 
inductbn program. This resCjIt is presented in Table 2^19 below* It shows that the 
majority (6K9'per cent) gave answers between } and 20 hours., The large range and 
stdr>dard daviatlonr howevet/st^w that beginning teachers by no means 'iharfe any 
consensus on^the number of ^lOirs that should be given to an induction program. 



^ Tabla 2.15^ * Opinions jn tolal Indu- *ion >iours desired (%) 



Frequenby (Per centagu 


Range Mean -Median Siandard 
\ Deviallon 


X 1-.10 , 11-20 21-Stl. .Over 50 
hours hours "^hours hours 


■ \" 

J-392 . 3S.12 18.00 S'i.09 
hours hours hours hours 


3^.0^^ 27*9 ' 2^.2 

^ 



i 



In stsmnc^ry, the preceding paragraphs jndicatd thatt 

The majority of beginning teachers not only support an induction program 
but also feel it to be of sufficient importance that they are orepared to 
give at least some time outside the norma] school hours. 

Most ttegjhning teachers f^lt that this program should commence at the 
beginning of the year and should be concfucted mainly in the schooL 

i Half of the beginning teachers believed that experienced teachers should 
conflict thi% program aM inost of the others felt that it shouid be a 
co-operative process between different sections of the profession. 

Beginning teachers expressed ho consensus on the number of hours that 
should be devoted to induction. 

Opinions on desirable content of a possible induction proflram 

Table 2^0 gives beginning teachers* oi^ions or^ the topics wtiich could be included 
in an induction program, the topics which over 90 per cent thought ■desi^able^ or ^ 
Very desirable' were the following: 

dealing with learning problems (9^ per cent) 
planning of CCP (9t^S per cent) 

handling of children with behaviour problems per cent) 
methods of teaching In curricutum areas (9042 per cent). 

Summing 'unde^able^ and 'very undesirable' columns, reveals the most unfavoured 
topics to bes 

Philosophy of Education (46.9 per cent) 

Sociology of Education (46J per cent) ^ 
Theories of Education {46.1 per cent) ^ ^ ^ 

Educational Psychology (WJ per cent). 

When "any future Induction program h being planned, it would be important to ■ 
consider the above topics for inclusion (or exdusior*) in such a program. This Is not 
to s^yf^ Rowevei't that the- most favoured ^-unfavoured topics should be the only 
basis for decision*makIng o^hceming the^o^ntent of induction, to $ome beginning 
teachers^ other topics ^ere also uppermost in their minds«.For escample, -100' per cent^ 
of those teachers who worked in an open area cUfsroom but taught most subjects to 
one class, thoughTthe topic teacNng In an open area sltuaf ion was either ■desirable* or. 
Very desirable' . The point to be made here is that while the above topics should be 
considered carefully, the most sult^e induction program wlU undoubtedly be one 
that remains flexible and attempts to cater for each individual beginning teacher^s 
needs* * \ 



Tabte 2.20 Opinions on topics which could be induded tn an Induction program 



Topic 


Very 

Destr'" 

able 


DesK*- 
able 


_ Neutral 


Undesir'" 
able 


Very 
Undesir- 
able 


No 

Answer 


General teaching 
strategies 


30.7 


, 36.3 


18.6 * 


11.2 


I — 


^ - 


Use of teaching materials 
and resources 


38.6 


^0.2 






0.0 




School administration 
procedures 


V1.2 




30.2 




0.0 


0^5 


Departmental regu* 
lallons 


8.4 




30;2 


5*6 


0.9 


0.5 


Knowledge of law of 
Interest to teachers 


^6J 


51.6 


27A 


3.3 . 


^ 0.0 




Planning of f.C.P. 


^ 71.3f 


23.7 


2.e 

22, 


%9 


0.0 





Tabte ±20 (canid) 



> 

J 


V«ry 
Desir- 


Desir- 
able 


N«ulral 

ji 


Uhdedr-' 
able 


Very 

Undesif*- 

aoie 


No 

Answer 


PhUosapKy of Education L ' 


' 0.9 


13.5 


37.7 


— ; — — 

36.7 


(10.2 


0.9 


Providing IndlvlduaHs^d 
Ih&tructlon 


32.1 


49.S 


14.4 


2.3 * 


0.5 


0.9 


R«fatlr>g to parenia 


35.3 


50.7 


12.1 


0.5 


0.0 


1.4 


Sociology of Education 




11.6 


40.0 


37.7 


d.6 


0.5 


Educational Psychology 


3.3 


22.3 


33.0 


31.2 




0.9' * 


Organising and teaching 
In a group situation 


42.3 


44.7 


11.2 


1.4 


0.0 


0.5 


Theories of Education « 


0.? 


10.2 


41.9 


34.9 


11.2 


0.9 ^ 


Methods of teaching 
fn cun^ci^uiT) area$ 

Organl^ng snd Implement- 


54.9 


35.3 


d.6 


0.5 * 


0.0 

^ 


0.5 


ing extra-currtoutar 


2^.0 


54.4 


17.7 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


4Ciiviiie4 ^ 














Usfng community resources 














VfiCiuoing people in ine 


27.? 


c 


16*7 


0.9 


0.5 


0.5 


classroom) 














problems 


£4.2 


32.1 


2.3 


0.9 




0.5 


Teachlrid inan 'open 
area^ situation 


27.4 


41.4 


24.2 


5.1 


^ 1.4 


0.5 


Handling of chlldro)i with 
behaviour problems ' 


63.3 


29.3 


5.1 


1.4 


0.0 


0.9 
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PHASE m 



THE QUALITIES EXPECTED OF BEGINNING PRIMARY TEACHERS 



The aim of the third phase oi the project was to identiiy those qualities which were 
regarded as desi.able in a beginning prima^ teacher. Opjnions concerning desirabie 
characteristics of beginning 'primary teachers were sought irooi a number oi groups 
"Ot educators. These were staif in teacher education institutions^ inspectors oi 
schools^ primary school principals^ experienced teachers Jtwith at least iive years^ 
teaching experience) and beginning teachers. 

The tjtird phase oi the project was itseli divided into a number oi stages, ^^irstiy^ a 
list ol qualities oi beginning primary teachers was developed Aiter trlailing and 
modiiication^ items in the list were rated by each group of educators with respect 
to their importance^ as a characteristic oi a beginning primary teacher. 

Developing the List oi Q.uaUties . ^ * . 

A small sampll oi each oi the groups oi educators was contacted by^maiU Each 
person contacted was asked to list those professional and personal characteristics 
^ which he considered were desirable qualities ol beginning primary teachers at the 
start oi. their teaching careers. 

it was emphasised to respondents that their list should not.be restricted to teaching 
competencies. Respondents were encouraged to list any qiMiity that they considered 
was an important characteristic oi a>beginning primary teacher. * 

^t wast decided that^ in the iirst stagl^ the sample size should remain reasonably 
small/ To achieve this» and to ensure that signiiicant numbers oi each sub-group (e.g. 
teachers in Govemment/non-Qovemment schools) were included In the sample* 1% was 
necessary to include more representatives oi some sub-groups than would have been 
normally included with ^equal probability sampling. Thus^^ principals, experienced 
teachers ancl beginning teachers In Catholic schoob were over^represented in the 
sample^ Further, six lecturers irom each college oi advanced education were chosen. 
Large colleges were thereiore under^presented and small colleges 
over-represented, As there were only 33 primary school inspectors^ all were included 
in^^the sample/ Some loss oi representativeness was traded olf against ensuring an 

^ adequate representation of important sub-groups^ ' , | 

The^nunfber oi persons selected irom each groups together, with the response rate^ 
after one follow-up letter^ is shown in Table 3il>* ■ - ■ ^ 

Table_JJ ^ Sample and Response Rales for Initial Request lo supply De^slrAble 
y Characlertslics of a Beginning Prtmaiy Teacher 



Educallonal Group 




Number 
In sample 


Numbef 
returned 


Response' 
rate 


lecturers 




^8 


41 


^; 85* 


Inspectors 




33 


32" 




PlinClpats 






45 




Experienced Teache^ 






37 


77% 


Beginning Teachers 

• 




47 


37 


79% ^ 



The, responses received were reduced*to discrete statements or concepts. In all, 
'1,569 separate Ideas werfe received from the 192 respondents. These, comprised 328j^ 
irom college lecturers^ ^68 irom fnspectorst 3^8 ^rom principals^ 292 irom 
experienced teachers and 223 irom*beginnin^ teachers. ■ t ■ ^ 

Each discrete statement was re^writi^en onto a card. Each oi the iive sets oi cards 
was then sorted and re-sorted, into a ^ller number oi categories. Durints sgrtj^^ 
responses irom each ^roup oi ec^cators were kept apart from the responses oi the 
other groups, . ' ' 



Originally, it was planned to form a separate categorise<i list of desirable qualities 
of beginning primary teacliers for each group and to label the categories separately 
fbr each groups As sorting proceeded, however^ jt becane apparent that there was a 
high degree of similarity in the cate^ries across the five groups of respondents* 
Thus, while the carrfs were still ^rted separately for lecturers, inspectors, 
principals, experienced teachers and beginning teachers, it was possibly to give the 
same names to the categories for each of these groups* There were, of course, 
differences in the number of times each category or quality was referred to by each 
group* in some instances, a particular category of responses was not mentioned at all 
by cne or more of the groups, * 

Those categories of^qualities which were referred to at least four times by any one 
«of the groups of respondents vvere retained for use in the Aext stage of the ^tlidy* A 
total of H items were retained using this criterion* ^ 

Before sending the list of desirable qualities of beginning primary teacher^ to a 
larger sample for rating, it was decided to trial the items, ^chelor of Education 
students at a Brisbane college of advanced education and teachers at six' Brisbane 
primary schools were involved in the trialling, The sample si2^ ior the trjal was 1S5. 
Respondents were asked to rate each item in terms of^ th^ importance they 
considered it had to being a successful beginning primary teacher. In addition, 
respondents were asked to comment on items they considered were ambiguous or not 
clear* 

As d result of this trialling, minor iTtodifications were made to a number of items to 
remove ambiguities and unclear wordingt In addition, oneotem was split into two' 
separate items* A total of k3 items was thus used for the next stage of the survey^ 

Tl^ trial v^'as also used to undertake a preliminary factor analysis of the items* This 
was done to determine the underlying dimensions being measurecL The factor analysis 
produced a six factor solution, tt was decided, however, that before committing the 
research to these factors, further analysis would be undertal<en on the full sample to 
be used In the final round* The results of the initial factor analysis are therefore 
not discussed further at present 

Samplinft and Method for Final Round 

The final round of the third phase of the projVct involved obtaining ratings of the 
k5 items from-^ larger sample of eacft of the groups of educators* 

In selecting the sample for the final stag^ of the survey, care was taken to er^ure 
that* within each group, all subjects had an equal probability of being sele<^d« 
Further, the sampl^^ wa^cl)osen.so that the number of subjects selected for each 
group was approximately equal* This was not possible, of course, f<^r the inspectors 
a£ there were only 33 pfimary-school field inspectors In service-in Queensland* The 
..sampling techniques are described below. 

A list of lecturers who were invoiy^d in teaching Diploma of Teaching (Frinr.ary) 
students was ^mpiled fof all colleges ia X^ueenslanci Although Bi'isbane Kinder, 
garten Teachers College offers a Oipbma d leaching (Early Chiklhood), lecturers 
from that coT^^ego were included^ graduates are eligible to teach In the lower year 
levels^ of primary schools*' The list Included not only ^priethod' lecturers^ but also 
fhose engaged in SMbje<;ts such as Philosophy of Ed.ucation^ Educational Psychology 
and Sociology of Education. Lect,urers taking ^e()eral studies^ subjects in the 
bi[)loma of Teaching (Primary) course we:^ also incIuded^Thus, those taking* co\jrse5 
such as Engfish Literature, Linguisti<^, Foreljjn Languages, Computing, and so on 
also, formed part oi the' population from which the sample of lecturers was <irawn. 
Within e^cn college, a rapdom sample of half of the lecturers was chosen for in- 
clusioo in the sample* ^ . ^ ^ , 

*- Primary schools in Queensland were^ stratified by type (Government or Catholic)" anb 
location^ Within, each stratum, a ^random sample of one*.fifth of the schools was 
selected* Principals of these schools were included in the sample^ The' sample 
excluded principals of small one-teacher ^schools*, ^ 

V 

Using the same sampling frame de^ribed above, a random sample^f one fortV 
experienced teachers was ctv^sen* Experienced teachers wer^ defined as those whd^ 
had been teaching fof at least five years* . ^ \ ^ 



One^quarter of the graduates of the Diploma of Teaching (I*ritiffary) course from each 
college selecced fcr the sanii>le of beginning -teachers. Only those graduates who 
had actnally takers up ^ tead>ing portion in a Queensland primary sctiqoj were 
chosen*^ * ' ' 

As previously noted, all primary school field inspectors'were included in the final 
stage of ttje survey. 

Those chosen in the sample wert lorwarded questionnaire instruments by maiL A 
reply-paio envelope was included. Sampling details aiTd response rates, after 
follow-up letters, are summarised in Table 32 

Tab\o3t2/ Saropfe and Response Rales for FJnal Round Ouesllonnaire 



Educ^llDnal^roup 


Sampling 


Numt>er 


N£lmber 


Response 




ratio 


In sample 


fesponding 


■^"rate 


Leclurers 


1ln2* 


— ¥ 

198 


U$ 




inspectors 


All 




■ 32 - 




Prlncfpats 


lln 5 


^ 203 


191 




Experttnced Teachers 


1 1n ^0 


198 


163 




Beginning Teachers 


tin 4 


18V 


1S1 


' ' ,82^ 



Subjects sampled were forwarded a questlor^aire containing the list of desirable 
qualities of a beginning primary teacher which had been compiled from thje responses * 
to the earlier open-ended- Invitation to list desirable characferlstics^ of new J>rimary 
teachers* In the final round, respondents were asked to rate each "statement bn a 
five point scUe, indicating whether they considered the quality'was essential, very 
important, moderately important, sllghtfy important or unimportant to being a 
successful beginning teacher* Respondents were also asked to list^ in order, what 
they co^isidered were the five most important items^ ■ . 

^ - * 

Descriptbn of Resportdeng^ * ■ . 

In addition to asking respondents' to rate each item, the questbnnaire also sought 
background information on each of the>espon dents. The information cc^llected, while 
differing tor the various groups, included sex, age^ teaching experience, type, 
location ^d size of scl)00l, type of classroom and^fear levels taM^ht. Difleren^ces in 
ratings^ of the items for the various sub^^groups, e*g. a comparison oi ratings of 
teachers in Government and noa-Cctvemm^nt schools, are not discussed in this i 
'report* Foe reference purposes, a brief description of each group of educators is 
given below* ^ 

Slightl/ more^than three-quarters of the lecturers were male* Their age range was 
generally from 31-50 yeaj^, although 20 per cent wre more than 50 years of age. A 
majority of the lecturers (65 per cent) had at least one )fl5ar*s experienc'e teaching In 
a primary school* All lecturers -Responded ^lso''had at least one year% experience^' 
as a lecturer, with the largest percentage having Jjetween six and. 10 years 
experience* In addition, the largest proportion (42 per cent)*had been in their 
present college for between six and 10 years. Two-thirds of the Jecturers Were'- 
involved in taking Vnethod' subjects in the Diploma of Teaching (Primary) coi^se* 

All but three of the 32 inspector^ resp<^ding to the questionnaire were male* All but 
four were^^ed more than 40 years', with the largest proportion (i^7 per cent) more 
than 50 years old. Of those inspectors responding to the questions about teaching 
experience, all had some experience in primary ^choolsi either as a principal or as a 
cla.ssrcom^ teacher* Indeed, 2$ of the '32 inspectors had more than 20 years^ 
experience as a primary principal* Four-fifths of the inspectors had been inspectors 
for betw&en one and^lO years* Two inspectors haVl experience^^s lecturers, in a 
tertiary institution*, ^ ^ 

*0f the principals who responded, zi per ctent were male* The highest proportion (^3 
per cent) were between 31 and 40 years old, wjth only^ a smAU proportion (S per 
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cent) under 30* More ihan h^if \Ue principals had more than 10 yem experience as a 
principal*. SjK principals had some experience as a staff member of a tertiary 
institution* Slightly more than half of the principals undertook teaching duties within 
their schooU ^ , „ 

T}^ schools from which the responding principals were drawn were mainly Govern^ 
ment (79 per^centX MoM of the. principals were iri small schools with fewer than 10 
teachers^ and half of the schools were located in the country* A sig *ficant majority 
of the S9hools (65 per .cent) had fower than one-quarter of classrooms which were of 
the open*area type, and still more (SO per c^t) had fewer than one-quarter oi the 
teachers involve<l in team*teaching, ' 

The experienced teachers responding to the questionnaire were predominantly female 
(6S per centX They had a wio'e spread of age ranges, but the highest proportion were 
between'31 and ^0 years. Nearly half of the experienced teachers had been primary 
teachers for between il and 20 years, with a further 20 per cent having more than 
20 years* experiences Few had experience as a principal, and only one teacher had 
experience as a lecturer In a tertiary institution. There was a reasonably everi 
spread of experienced teacliers across the seven year levels. Slighitly more than half 
of the experienced jeachers taught in self-contained classrooms, teaching most 
subjects to one class* About one-quarter taught pupils in an open-area classroom* 

The schools in which the' experienced teachers v/ere teaching were mainly Govern- 
ment schools (Sl per cent)* Slightly more of the schools were located in the metro- 
politan area than .were located in either a provincial city or the country* 
Three*quarters of the experienced teachers were teaching in schools in which there 
^were more than 10 teachers, with 40 per cent in large schools oi more than 20 
teachers. 

The beginning teachers were also mostly iema**:^ (S3 per cent)* The overwhelming 
majority of, the beginning teachers were under 25 years old, although a small number 
(9 per cent) were more than 25* About two-thirds of the beginning teachers were 
teaching classes in years 2, 3 or <f* None were taking Year 7 classes* This confirms 
the finding of Phase II of the project that beginning teachers were usually appointed 
■to the middle year levels within the school (see Table Thirty per cent of the 
first year teachers were teaching in an open-area classroom* 

The great maiority (91 per cent) of beginning teachers were jn Government. schools,, 
and in schools with at least 10 teachers per centV Slightly more beginning 
teachers were appointed to country schools than either metropolitan or provincial 
city schools. 

^ ■ , * 

The Priorities of the Respondents ^ * ' " 

The major focus of the survey was to identify those qualities regarded as important 
10 being a sj^essful beginning primary teacher* A useful way to consider the 
priorities i^^ examine the order of importance in which the Hems were placed* 

Each respondent contacted by questionnaire was asked to rate each oi the Items In 
terms of Its importance for being a successful beginning primary teaclver* The scale 
used for *^+ing was 5 - essential, ^ - very Important, 3 - moderately Important, 2 *^ 
slightly important, I - unimportant ^ 

B^sed on this scale, a mean score was calculated for each Item within ?ach Z^^^P 
respondents^ These mean scores were then rank ordered within each groyp* Based on 
assigning an equal weighting to each of the groups oi respondents, an overall 
rank»ordqring was also calculated^ ' 

The rank order of the liems for each group is shown in Tai^le 3J* The Items are 
lifted in overall rank order* (T^e mean scores ar*; provided in Tables 3.7 lo J.JOJ 
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Tabte 3,3 , Rank*Orde^ of Hems for «9ch group* lUf^d Overall Rank Order 





RANK 


NO. 


1TE« 


OVERALL 


LEaURERS 




PRIHC1-- 
PALS 






T£AO€ftS 


" -beg: " 
teachers 


^!** 


AbUMy to communicate ' 
effecllVely with dhUdr^n 


1 


1 


1 






Z 




Gonulne Interesl In and 
liking for chVdran 


z 


2 ^ 
* * 




1 


1 


3 


11* 


Gnlhutlatfln carrying 
out leaching role 


3 




3 


Z 


3 




18. 


CommltmenI loleachlrig 








5 


7 


9.5 




Pallonce and telf*coillrol 


S 




9.5' 


8 


4 ^ 




15, 


Wningnofs to accept 
advice and gutdarce 


6 


Z5 


5 




10.5 


7 




AbUlty to etfecllvely ' 
discjpjine puplti 


7 


zs 


14 


9.5 


5 


1 




Proficiency In use of 
Gngllcti (Including lluent 
ipaoch) ^ 


a 




11 


9.K 


. 6 


17.5 


22. 


Readthess lo seek advtce 


J 


15.5 


9.5 


7^ 


13 


13.5 


7. 


Warm approach 


10 


1Z 


- 7 




10.5 


17.5 


izr 


Knowledge of teaching 
methods In major 
curriculum areas 


11 * 


8 


17 


14,5 


-8 






AbHIty to ptovlde an 
appropriate atmosphere 
hi learning 


iZi 


5 


15.5 


19 


15 


9.5 




Industrious approach lo 
teaching 




* Z8 






' 1Z 


30 


16. 


Awareness of professional 
re spo nttb dttles iissoclal ed 
y^^ilh being a teacher 


14 


Z1.5 


8 


1Z 


- 9 


Z1 


2. 


AblHIy to pref^are a Curren 
CuTflculum Program , 


' 15 


U 


ZZ.5 


16 


18 


5 


30. 


Ability lo plan woric 
programs 


16 


15.5 


' 2kS 


17.5 


. Z1 , 


8 


37.. 


Resilience In factf of- ^ 
failure ' 


17 


19 


ie 


£Z 


14 


13.5 


O. 


Skill En tnlerpersonat 
relationships 


18 


7 - 


^ 1Z.5 


31 


19 




Z1. 


FlexIblDty Id approach 
to teaching 


^^9 


13 


Z6.5 


Z8 


16.5 


1Z 




Background knowledge 
of subject matter of 
primary school curricula 
(e.g* Maths>concoptSt 
Screntlllc facts) , 


20 


10.5 

* 


ZZ.5 


ZZ 


Z6 


Z4 




Retpact for opinions of 
oth^t 


Z1 


. 'Z7 


15.5 

> 


Z4 


16.5 


Z7.5 




KnouflAdOA Af basic > 

classroom management 
procedures 


zz 


18 ^ 


19.5 


^ 25 


23 


Z3 


17, 


FamHlartty with currlculunf 
guldeit their alms and 
objectives 


Z3 


23 


Z1 


ZO 


Z1 


29 ^ 






RAHK 


no 


ITEM 




LCaUREAS ri5P£CT0RS PRirKl. 

PAIS 


EXP. 
TEACHERS 


BBC. 
TEACHERS 


27. 


Ability 1o cater for 
Individual differences In 
pupils ^ 




10,5 


37 ^ 


27 


27 


1? 


10. 


Abjirty lo wgrk In 
cooperation with other 
members ol staff 


25 


^25 


26.^ 


17*5 


21 


32 




f^nowled^e^of evatucitfon 
techniques \ 


26 


31 " 


29,b 


29 


30,5 


20^ 


25< 


Conflffence tn abUlty to 
perform leaching fashs*. 


27 


29 


35 


30 


29 


15 


23. 


Skill Infusing ctue&tlonlng 
techniques 


"28 


21.5 


35^ 


32 


28^ 


22 


13. 


Recognltloii ol need to 
be punctusf ^ 


29 , 


37 


1?,5 


11 


25 


34 


1, 


Willingness to parllclpale 
In professional develop- 
ment achvilEes 


30 


30 


12.5 


14.5 


37,5 


37 


36. 


Possession ol a range of 
teaching techniques 


31 


20 . 


33 


35 


35 


25.5 


42* 


Broad, geneial hnowfetfge 


32 


32 


2?.5 


38 


32 


31 


20; 


Sense^of humour 


33 


33,5 


3? 


36.% 


24 


27,5 


24. 


Knowledge of child ^ 
growth and develop- 
meni 


3** 


17 


3^« ^ 


36.5 


33 


35 


33< 


Concern for personat 
Appearance 


35 


40 


28 , 


22 


34 


■■36' 


1?. 


Prior practical experience 
m a variety ol teaching 
slluatlonr 


36 


33,5 


38 


3? 


37,5 


25,5 




AbHIty lo write clearly 
on Ihe blackboard 


37 


3S 


;5 


34 


30,5 


3k 


31. 


High standard of 
personartnoraflly 


38 


h2 


24.5 


26 


36 


3? 


28. 


Wining ness lo become 
Involved tn exira-. 
curricula r activities 


3? 


39 


31 


33 


. ^0 




32. 


Awareness of social and 

cultu^f! Jr^fiL^cnccc on_, 
educaflenal prao4lces 


t 


35 


':2 


'iO 






3?, 


Knowledge ol theories 
underpinning educallonal 
pracllce 


41 


36 


41 


41 


4; 


42 


8, 


Goodfesulls from pre- 
servlce course 


42 


^^ 


40 


42 


43 


43 ^ 




Ablllly to car^y out, 
school admlnlslratlvct 
procedures 


43 ■ 


44 


44 


44 


42 


41 




lnleresl4f> pursuing further 
academic study 




* 

43 


43 


43 


44 


44 


35. 


Understanding of organ- 
fsalfon and admlnlstiatlon 
of education In 
Queen^tand 


45 


45 


45 


'45 


45 


45 



Table 33 ^ws that the most important qualities expected of a beginning primary 
teacher^ as perceived by all the groups of educators involved in the st^dy werer 

ability to communicate eifectivel/ with children^ 
genuine interest in and liking for children 
enihuslasm k carrying out teaching role 

commitmejit to teaching ^ » , 

. ---patience and seii^ontroL * 

Each of these items was not only ranked in the top five overall* but was also rated 
amongst the ten most important by each group* 

As noted pre viou^y^ respondents were^Uo rei^uested to list, in order, the five most 
important qualities of a beginning primary teacher. Table indicates tbf» proportion 
of respondents vyhp named particular items as the first preference. Only those items 
which were giveri jfirst preference by at least 5 per cent qf any one group are 
shown, " ' " " " 



/ Table 3;4 



Pfoporllnn ol each group gt^lng fUst preference lo items 





PROCORTKM mam xrEH as first PfiEFCAEHCE 


-ITEM 


neM 


OVERMJt 




PftlHCI- 
PALS 




TEAOCflS 






1 


1 


1 


' I 


1 


It 




Genuine interest In and 
llkrng for chlldien 


30 


43 


23 


30 


34 


28 


IB. 


Commitment lo leaching 


1* 


13 


17 


20 


11 


10 




AbJIIIy lo ccmmunfcale 
ellecKvely with cbNdien 


10 


\Z 


3 


8 


9 


17 


11* 


Enthusiasm In carrying 
out teaching role 


7 


\ 2 


17 


8 


^ 4 


3 


4. 


Abi;t^ lo et^ecltveiy 
discipline pu^s 






3 


1 


5 


10 


3- 


ShIUin friterpeisonai 
relallonshlps 


3 




10 


1 


1 


1 


29. 


Industrious approach 
lo leaching 


z 


1 


7 


2 


\ 


1 
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An exantination of Table \^ reveals^a similar picture with regard to the most im- 
por^mt qualities as is stioWn by Tabf^ 3t3» Table 3JE^ shows that four items In par- 
ticular were given first preference by a reasonably large proportion of respondents^ 
These were: ■ 

genuine Intor^t in and llkmg for children (30 per cent) 
commitment to teachlnj^d^ per Lent) 
ability to communicate effeaively with children (tO per c^nt) 
enthusiasm In carrying out teaching role <7 per centX 

The least important qualifies of those in the list can also be seen from Table 3J» It 
cannot be inferred, however, that these Items are unimportant* The items were 
oompiled^ Irom an invitation to a small sample of educators to list the desirable 
Qualities 01 a beginning primary to achcr* Notwithstanding this, of the items in the 
listf the '.east Important qiJtalities woreT 

^xferstanding ot organisation and administration of education in Queens- 
land 

' Interest In pursuing further academic study 
ability to carry ^ut school administrative procedures 

"f- 23 
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^* good^ results from pr«>servjce coursed 

knowledge of thepries underpinning educational practices 

As weU" as being ranked among tlie five bwest overalJ^ each oi these items was liiso 
rahlfed In the ten least Important qualities expected of a tteglnning primary teacher 
by lecturers, inspectors, principals and teachers* 

In addition to considering overall rankings cd items^^differences In rankings ^aioong 
the various groups are also of interest* Oilferences have been regarded as, 
significant only if they meet two criteria* Firstly, there must be a statistically 
significant difference (at the ^1 level) in' the mean rating of the item among the 
groups* Secondl/t any differences detected In this manner are; discussed only if the 
^ rankings between the groups are'ju<^ed to be meanfngfiiL Some value judlgment is 
clearly involved in selecting these items to conskJer* c 

Using these criteria, differences between the groups are discussed for 16 items* 

Beginning teachers tanked the^fotlowing itenis more highly than did other groups: 

ability to effectively disciplirke pupils 
ability to prepare a Current' Curriculum Program 
ability to plan work programs ^ ' 

confidence in ability to perform teachit^g tasks. 

Probably the most strikiiig difference Lctween beginning teachers and the other 
groups is In the beginning teachers' ranking of abltttyto effeettvety discipline puplfs* Be- 
ginning teachers felt this was the must important quality* On the.othcr hand, It was 
seen as only twenty-fifth most important by lectirers. The concern "Vf begihning 
teacjiers for being able to discipline pupils is apparently not shared by all of the 
other groups, with lecturers showing the least concern* 

+ 

There was also a striking difference between beginning teachers and ofher groups in 
the importance given to being able to prepare a Current Currteulum Program* This item 
was ranked fifth by beginning teachers, but only fourteenth to twenty-third by the 
^ other groups. It could J>e argue^ then, th^t beginning teachers have a concern for 
kr)owing how to prepare a Current Curriculum Program, which is not shar^ to the ' 
same extent by lecturers. Inspectors, principals or experienced teachers* This is also 
true, to a lesser extent, for planning work programs and for self-confidence. 

The follow^g desired quaJItfes of beginning primary teacWs tended to be ranked 
more highly by inspectors and principals than by the dther groups: 

Industrious approadi to teaching 

willingness to participate in professional development activities 
recognition of need to be punctual 
* * concern for personal appe<»rance ^ 
high standard of personal' morality* 

It should be noted that, although the last^wo items above were ranked higher by 
principals and inspectors than by lecturers or teachers, they wer^ not highly ranked 
by any group. Of the above items, the most noticeable difference between principals 
and in5pe':tors and the others occurs In their ranking of Industrious approach lo leach^ 
. tng* This quality of a new teacher was ranked sixth by both inspectors and 
principals^ but only twentyi^Jghth by lecturers ancf thirtieth by beginning teachers. 

Conversely, flexfbiniy In approach lo was given a lower priority by inspectors 

"an^princ^als than by teach'*rs and lecturers* 

Lecturers tiended to rank the following items n-iore highly than did the other 
educators; 

ability to provide an appropriate almospherc for learning 
skill in interpersonal relationships 



,^ t background knowledge of subject matter of primary school x^irricula 

ability to cater for individual dif(,erences in pupils ' . 

*- * V ' » * 

* )cnowledge of child growth and development* 

On the other hanb, lecturers considered willingness to accept advice and guidance to be 
of ^ower priority than did the others^ ^ J 

It can be seen that two of tiie Items ranked nx) re highly by lecturers were con. 
cemed with pupil learning, while two others were relate^to the knowledge, which 
the beginning primary teacher can bring to-the classr^oonS' situation* 

Two' other interesting points can be made in general about the rankings. Firstly, 
principals and Inspectors tended to agree, more than any other two groups, in their 
rank.orderings of the iten«s» This is hardly surpris^ given the background of the 
inspectors. Secondly, the experienced teachers rarely rankeci an item as a higher or 
lower priority than aU of the other groups^ That is, they tended to take the middle 
groun<j between the positions of the other educators. ' . . ^ 

The rankings discussed above irtdicafe the priorities that a number of relevant 
groups give to" the list of qualities of beginning primary teachers* They do not 
reflect, however, the importance, in absolute t^rms, accorded to each quality* 

For example, knowing theft an i!em is ranked seventeenth gives little indication of 
whether the'item Is considered to be an essential, moderately im^ktrtant or un- 
important qualTty of a beginning primary teacher* To shdw this, the mean item score 
is most appropriate* ^ 

A 

Explorinfl the Major Dimensions being measured by the Items 

Before examining the individual item means, it was decided to investigate if the 
items were measuring a number of underlying dimensions of beginning teacher 
qualities. ^ 

To* investigate the underlying dimensions of teacher qualities being measured, the 
items were factor analysed* image factor analysis produced four factors* As reporte^d 
earlier, a six factor solutbn was derived from a factor analysis of the trial stage of 
the item^ As was to have been expected, there was some disci^pancy between the 
two factor analyses* However, the same major clusters of items appeared in both 
varimax-rotated solutbns. A good deal of confidence can thus be placed in the 
stability of the factor solutbn. The factor analysis of the final stage produced a 
ny>re elegant solution ^han the trial analysis. Given this, and the fact that the final 
analysis was based on a much larger number of cases than the trial (703 vs 1S5}, it 
was decided to adopt the four factor solution for further cdnsideratbn* 

The results lor the four factor solution are. shown in Table 



fable 3,5 Faclors derived from 'Deslrabfe CharacterisHcs of a Beginning Primary 

Tea die Questionnaire 



Factor ^ Loading 



^ Techniques of Teaching 

2* AtWWy to prepare a Current CuTrtculum Program *'56 

4. Ability to effectively dtectpJJno pupils *3? 

5* Knowledge ot evaluation techr^ques .57 

9. . Knowledge ol basic classroom management procedures ^ .50 

12* Knowledge ol teaching methods In major curriculum areas *56 

17. FamlUartty with cuntcutum guides, their alms and objectives *57 

19* Prior piactlcal experience In a variety of teaching siluatlons .41 

23. 5MII In using questioning techniques *51 

27. Ability to cater for Individual ditlerences In pupils'*^ A2 

30* Ability to plan work programs »63 

|34* Ability to carry out school administrative procedures .36 

36* Possesslo^i ol a range ol teaching techniques *45 



Oq 



Tabic 3.5 (contd) 



\M2, - Bjoad, general knowledge** ^ 
/^3.' Background knowledge of sublecl mailer of>pHmary school 
^ curricula (e.g. Maths cbnccpis, ^clenllilc fads) 

Facior 2 



Pfof esstbnal Quairtles 

10. Ability to work In Co-operation wHh other members^of stall 

1^1 Recognltron of nee<f to be punctual ' ^ 

14. ProlJclency Iri use oftEngNsh including |[uent speech) 

15. WIIDngness to accept advice and guidance 

16. Awareness o1 prolesslonal rosponslbillfles Associated with betng a teacher 
22. ^ Readiness to Wk advice ^ 

28. Willingness to becolne Invctved trfextra-currEcular acth/ittes 

29. tj^dustrlous approach to teaching ^ ^ 
31. Hf'gh standa^ of personal moratlfy 

^. Concern for personal Appearance 

t^l. AbiQty to write clearly on fheblackboatd* * , ' ' - 



J Personal Characferlstlcs 

3, Skill In Interpersonal relationships 

6. Gertuine Interest In and llklrtg for children 

7. v^rh Approach 

1 1. £nlhu3lttSfn Irt carrying out teaching rotei^ 

IS. Commitment 1o teaching 

20. Sense ol humaur 

21. Flexibility In approach to teaching 

29. Conlldence In ability to perform teaching tasks 

26. AbHIly to-provlde an appropriate atmosphere for learning* 

33. Patience and self-conlrol 

37^ ResllJence In lace of failure 

MO' Respect for opinions ot others . 

MM. Ability to communicate etiectlvely wUh children 

Factor M * 



Knowtedqe Ba^o for Teaching 

1. Willingness ,to participate In professional development activities 

8. Good resiilts Irom pfe^servlce course 

2M. Knowledge of chffd growth and development' 

32. Awareness of social and cultural intluences on educational practices 

35. Understarlding ot organisation and administration of education In Queensland 

39. Kncwiedge of theories underpinning educatlonaf practfcj 

49. Interest In pursuing further academic study 



.29 
.43 



^37 
.64 
.42 
.93 
.39 
.39 
.43 
.91 
.97 
.64 
.46 



.43 
.*l3 
.44 
.42 
.36 
.46 
.49 
.38 
.43 
.49 
.42 
.38 
.44 



*36 
.3& 
.42 
*4& 
*47 
.94 
.90 



It«A9 hcvlng soU«nt lootflng ( > .35) on tbon one foetor. Itcttt ploc«if with the 
factor on vvhid) V^y had tb« hlghwi loodHng. 

licflt U2 *}t6 not. load hisihl^ on on/ foc'or. It wds plocsd with Factor 1 oa ittlo woo thft 
factor <m i4iieh It had tho hl^h^ai loiidlng* 



The names given xo each of the factors should be regarded as tentative.. They are, 
however, meant to suggest the essertce of the items which make np each of the 
factors. 

The items which bad highly on the first factor refer, In the main, to technical skifb 
of teaching or Techniques of Teaching. Most of the items are concerned with the 
ability of the teacher to be an effective classroom practitioner. Ttie factor provides 
an overall measure ^f Techniques of Teachingt including the qualities of preparation, 
discipline; evaluation, questioning skills, individual differences and school 
administrative tasks. 
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The interpretation af>d naming of thf second, factor Is not as clearcut as the first* 
Items^ such as recognlllon oi need to be punctual, high standard of persorjal morality, 
concern for^ersonal appearance, might well be^ regarded as measuring traditional or 
conservative values associated with teaching. On the other harvd, abUlty to , work In 
co-operation wllh olher member? of stafl, willingness to accept advice and guidance and 
readiness to sbek advice can hot be classifie<jl so, easily in this way* It ojuld be 
argued, however, that' tTie items identified with Factor 2 are aU measuring 
f^rofessionai Qualities associated with being a teacher* Thus, ttwse items previously 
mentioned, together with i^ms such as ^willingness to^ become Involved In 
extra-curricular activities, tndustrtous approach to teaching and awareness or professlonaf 
responslblHtles assodaled wllh being a feacher might aU be legitimately regarded as pro- 
fessional aspects of the teso^er^s role* . 

The third factor has been labelled Personal Characteristics. Its a>tvstituent items are 
ooncemed mainly .with those qualities which a>utd be used to characterise people in 
general^ not just teachers* There is, nonetheless, some contamination from 'teacher' 
items* in particular, abHIty to provide an approprfate atmosphere forjeaming, llexJbllHy In 
approach lo leact^ng ahd, to a lesser. ex tent^^ enthcisfasm In carrying out the teaching ro^e, 
commitment to teaching, and conflde:ico In ability to perform teaching tasks covld be re- 
garded as teacher-specific J terns f rather than as general personality characteristics* 

-The teacher characteristics comprising the fourth factor also form a meaningful 
duster* It can be seen that, in general, the items imply the teacher's having a strong 
grasp of the theories and knowledge used to in^luence e<Iucational practice. More- 
over^ the inclusion of the items willingness lo parf1clE>ate In professional development 
actlvllfes and IriAerest tn pursuing furtheracademic study imply that the factor is also 
measuring a professional devebpment oompooent of tead\er qualities. For reference 
^ purposes, Factor k has been named Knowledge Base for Teaching^ 

The. four factors described above are by no means clearly defined While care should 
be exercised in interpreting a factor score based on summing the scores of the items 
a>mprising a given factor^ the. factors do provide a convenient and useful means of 
grouping the items when the ratings given by the various groups are discussedL <^ 

The Importance of the Factors and_of Individual Items 

llie mean scores on each of the scales identified by factor analysis may be examined 
to detetmine, in general terms, the importance placed on each of the clusters of 
beginning teacher qualities. Scale scores are calculated by summing the mean scores 
for the items associated with a particular jactor* To preserve tlw same unit of 
measurement for th« factors as the items, the sa>re obtained is then divided by the 
number of items comprising the jactor* 

The mean scale scores are shown in Table 3*6* . 



Tabje 3^ Mean Scale Scor»» lor Each Group 



Foe tor 






PAHKIIPALS ^exPdtlEHCEO 
TEAOIERS 


TEACHERS 


Techniques of Teaching 


3*92 


' 3*75 


3.60 






Prolesilonal Quallliet 


3*^9 




'^*07 


3*92 * 


3*85 


Persona] Characf arts lies ' 




4*^2 


4*10 


'^*22 




Knowledge &ase for Teaching 


3*3? 


_ 3JZ0 


3*21 


3*05 


3*05 



Table 3*6 shows that overall and within each group. Personal Characteristics were 
judged to be the most important qualities of aibeginning primary teacher* In each 
case, the mean score for this scale was more than 4^ indicating that, on average, 
those Perspnal Characteristics in the list were judged to be between very important 
and essential to being an effective first year teacher* 

[^ginning teachers also rated Techniques of Teaching as being betv^een very 
Important , and essential* Thus, It can be seen that first year teacheri placed more 
emphasis on having a sound grasp of classroom teachlrtg techniques than did the 
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otKer groups. Although 'there was a tendency Jor th^ other groups to rate Techniques 
oL Teaching as very important. In no case did the average sa>re reach four. 

, On the other hand. Inspectors and principals considered Professloi^al Qualities as 
slightly more than very important Lecturers rated this set of qualities the lowest at 
1^9, that is between moderately important and very important. 

It was gener^ly agreed that having a Knowledge Base for Teaching was less 
important than the other three super^ategorles of qualities^ Nonetheless, having a 
sound knowledge base from which to teach was considered to be at least moderately 
Intportant for oeing a successful first year teacher^ The lowest rating for this scale 
waS glveil by teachers; and Ae highest, not surprisingly, by lecturcfls* 

In addition to considering' the im])ortance placed on the scales or sets of categories 
by ach of the groups, it Is also of interest to examine the raiting given to 
Individual items. These are shown in. Tables 3.7 to 3.10. For ease of interpretation, 
the items are ^arranged by facers. ' 



Table 3>7 Mean Scores for Factor 1 (Techniques of Teaching) and lis constHuent 

Hems, for .each group 





LCCTUlKft& 


iHSPEaORS 


PRINCJPAtS 


TEAOCR5 




Techniques of Teaching 
aolal) 


3.92 


3.75 


3.60 


3i64 


4.11 ■ 


^ 2. 


Abliny to prepare a Currenf 
Curriculum program 


4.11 


3.94 


4.09 


4.01 


4.43 




Ability 1o effecllvely 
dlscfpQnepuptls 


3.93 


4.16 


4.23 


4.40 


4.77 


5^ 


Knowledge of evatuallon 
techniques 


3.86 


3.76 


3.60 


3.74 


4.16 


9. 


Knowledge of basic cla^ 
room management pro- 
cedures 


4.03 


'4.00 


3.93 




4.07 


12. 


Knowledge of teaching 
methods rnma|or 
curriculum areas 


4.23 


4.06 


4*10 
4.02 


'4*21 


. 4.32 

/ 


17. 


Famllldflly wllh curriculum 
guides, Ihelralms and 
objectives 


3.95 


:3.97 


' 3.9$ 


3*97 


19. 


Prior practical experience 
Ina vailely of feaching 
situations 


3.9B, 


3.50 ' 


3.39 


3.57 


4.02 


23. 


Skill In u«(n^ questlo/ilng 
lechnlques 


3.59 


3.71 


3.67 


4.09 


27., 


.Ability to cater for « 
Indh/ldual diflerences In 
pupils 


4.20 


3.56 


3.67 


3.69 


«4*20 


30. 


Ability to pjan work 
programs 1 


4.10 


3.91 


J».05 


3*99 


4.35 




Ability lo carry oui school..^ 
adinlnlstralive procedures 




'2.66 


2.94 


2.69 


3*15 


36. 


Pdfsestlon' of a lange of ^ 
teaching techniques 


4.01 


3.63 


3.^3 


3.64 


4.02 




&ro8d, gerieial knowledge 


3.79 


3.76 


3.51 


J.73 


.3.90 




background knowledge 
of oubject matter of primary 
school curricula (e.g. Maths 
conctpis, Scranllfic facts) 


4.20 


3.94 


3.95 


3.93 


4.06 



28 35 



Table 3^ shows that^ of the H It^ms within the Techniques of Teach^g factor, 
seven are ayisidered by each of the groups as at least Very in^rtant. These "are 
items 2, 9^ |2, 17^ 30, itX The extrepiely high rating of H,77 given by first ye^r 
^ teachers to abili^ to effectively discipline pupils indioates the very high importance 
that beginning teachers place on discipline, ' ^ 

Of ^ }hc renciaining items yritbin tite first factor^ beginning teachers also considered 
hnowfadge ol evaluation technlqbes^ prior practical jexporlence rn a variety ol teaching 
sltuatfons^ ability to cater for Individual dlllerences In puplts,- possession of a range of 
teacfilng technlquef^^d be^ckground [<nowledge of syblecl nuitter to be very important 
qualities of first year primary teachers. It Is clear that first year primary teachers 
. themselves feel tnat practical, classroom interaction skills are very important. The 
other groups also see these skills as Important^ but not quite to the same extent as 
does the new teacher* ^ ' ' * 

One item in the first factor stood out as being less tmpo^nt than the others* Tins 
was ability to early out school administrative procequres. While, on ' average^ the first 
year teachers considered this"^ nnoderately important quality, the other groups rated 
its importance as between slight and moderate* ' ^ 

Table. 3* a Mean Scores for Factor 2 (Prolesslonal QuaQtles) and Its constituent 

Items^ for each group 



4 






LEaURERS 




PAINClPAtS 
« 


EXPCftl£HCED 


TEACHERS 




"professional Quallltes , 
(total) •> ■ 


. 3.69 




4*07 


3*92 
« 


3,85 






Abiniy to work In 
co-*opeia1lon wJlh other 
members of staff 


3,93" 


3,88 


4.05 


3*98 


3.87 _ 




13, 


^ RecognHlofi ol need lo ^ 
be puncfual 


3.45 




4.15. 


3*94 


3:67 




14* 


Proficiency In use of j 
English (Including Ifuent 
speech) ' 


4.26 ) 


4.25 


4*23 


4*34, 


4,21 




15* 


VAIIIngness tojaccept 
advice and guidance 


3.93 


4*56 


4*46 


4.17 


4,40 


t 


16* 


Awareness oj professional 
responsibltHles associated 
wllh being a teacher 


3*98 


4J8 


4.12 


4*18 


4,12 




22, 


Readiness to seek advice 


^10 


4*3^* 


4J1 


4*13 


^ 4.26 




28. 


V/llllngness to become 
Involved In exlra-curtlcular 
activities 


3<3(i 


3,77 

1 


3.69 


3*ao 


3.26 






Industrious approach lo 
teaciiing 


3*91 


^ 4*50 


4J2. 


4.15 


3*96 




?1* 


High standard ol personal 
morality 


3*1^^ 


3*91 


3.86 


3,61 


3*a2 




38. 


cSncem lor personal 
'appearance 


3*3^^ 


3,84 


^3,95 


3,68 


3*55 




'fl. 


Ability to write clearly on ^ 
the b]acl< board 


3*^^ 


3*59 


3,66 


3,74 


3*7a 



In general, Table 3,S shows that henK in the second Jactor .were seen, on average^ 
to be very important to being a successful first year p^^^ry teacher* 

However, a number of qualities were considered to be o^ between nnoderate and, 
. great importance* These Included: \ 
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rei;ognition of need to be punctual ^ - , )■ 
' * willingness to become Involved in extra-curricular activities 
' ♦ * concern' for personal appearance 

ability to write dearly on the biackboardL 

Having a hJgh standard of personal moraniy was considered very important by principals 
and inspectors* but onl^.of moderate importance by lecturers and beginning teachers; 



Table 3,9^ ' Mean S^cores for Factor 3 (Personal Characteristics) and Its conslltuent 
items, for each ^roup 



1 ^ . • ' 


LECTURERS 


> 




BEGIHMIHG 


\ Perron ' CTraracteiJsttcs 
' (Tofal) ^ 


4*22 


4*22 


f 

4*10 


4i22 


t ' 4*33 


3, 


Skill In lnt*erpersanal 
retatlonshEps 


tf(*24 


' ' 4*16 


3*74 


3*33 


4*22 




Genuine Inferetl in and ^ 
liking for children 


4*64 


4*72 


4*63 


4*68 


4*66 


7* 


Warm approach 


4*18 


4*44 


4*11 , 


4*17 


4*21 * 




Entbutfaim in carrying 
out teaching role 


4*39 


4*66 


4*50 


4*45 


4*41 


18* 


commitment to teachtng 


. 4*38 


4*59 


4*44 


4*33 


4*34 


20* 


Sense ol humour 


3*66 


3*47 


3*54 


3*95 


- 3c59 ' 


21* 


Flexiblllly In approach 
16 leaching 


4*17 


3*88 


3*82 


4*06 


4*27 


25* 


Confidence Inablllly to 
perform teachlrtg lasks 


3*90 


3*59 


3*79 


3*82 


4*25 


26* 


Abillly to provide an 
appropriate atmosphere 
lor learning 


4*36 


4*09 


4*04 


4*09 


4*34 


33* 


Patience and tetl^control . 


4.22 


' 4*34 


4*29 


4(43 


4*65 


37* 


Resilience In lace of fajlure 


4*02 


4*03 


* 3*95 


4*12 


4.26 


40* 


Respect tor opinions of 
oilers 


3*92 , 


4*09 


3*94 


4*06 


3*99 


44* 


AbUlty to^ communicate ^ 
eflectlveiy wilh children 


4*75 


'^*75 


4*49 


4*66 


4*74 



As with the Items in the first two factorsi Table 3*9 shows that the Ltems associated 
with Factor 3 were also thought to be of great importance. Indeed* there were a* 
number of items on which the mean score was considerably higher than J^* These 
qualities^ ^htch were considered very im|>ortant to essential for being a successful 
beginning primary teacher werei ^ ^ ^ 

genuine interest In and liking for children 
enthusiasm in carrying out teaching role 
patience and self*control 
ability to communicate effectively with children* 

ft is also of interest to note that beginnhg teachers considered confidence to bo 
very important to essential* while the others felt that this was of moderate to great 
importance* 




Table 3v10 M«an Scores for Factor ^ (Sv w^odge Bas« lor TeachJng)^ and lis 
conslltuont Items, for each group ' ■ 







JHSPECIORS 


TEACHERS ' 


TEACHERS 


Knowledge Baca lor ^ 
Teaching (Tolal) 


3^39 








3 J) 5 




WUNngnesf to parltclpata 
In professloruil develop^ 
meni aclMires ^ 


3.57 




4.10 


3.57 


.3.40' 




Good results irom pre- 
service course ^, 






2.99 


2M . 


2.67 


24 » 


isnowjeoge Of chiio growin 
and development 




^3.69 


3.54 


3.69 


3.62 


32. 


» Awareness ot social and 
cullural tnlluences on 
educallonat practices 


3.5tt 


3.03 


333 


334 


338 


35. 


Uidersfanding ol organi- 
sation and admlnlstratfGn 
di education In Queensland 


2.55 


2.19 


2^9 


2.43 ^ 


2.52 


39. 


* Knowledge ol theories 
underpJrtntng educational 
'practice 


3.46 


3.19 


3.11 


2.95 
* 


2.92^ 


^. 


Interest In pursuing turther 
academic sludy 


i.07 


2M 


2.ai 


2.52 


2.62 



^Ttfe mean scores of The items associated with Factor Knowledge Base for 
leaching t tended to l>e lower than items associated with the other factors. There 
was a good.^eaJ of variatiof> in the mean scores of the various groups* 

The onJy items in which the mean score of any group was 4, indicating great 
importance, were; 



wiiiirigness to participate in professional deveiopment activities, by 
inspectors and prindpais 

. tcnowledge of child growth and development, by lectio'er^ 

Understanding of organisation and admfnlslratlon of educallon In Queenstand ^iwas con- 
sidered to be oi only slight to moderate importance* All groups .except lecturers 
thought that interest in pursuing lurther academic study was a less than moderately 
Important desirable quality of a first year teacher. 

The remaining items tended to be considered of between moderate c^nd great 
importance. ' " ^ 

The rpean ratings given ab^ve indicate that all but three .tems in the Ust were con- 
sidered as of at least mo^rate importaike to being a sp^xessful beginning primary 
teacher. These werei 

ability to carry out school administrative procedures « 

interest in pursuing further academic study 

. understanding pf organisation and administration of education in 
Queensland* ' ? 

Indeed, 23 of the ^5 qualities in the list .were considered to be at least very 
important to being a successful beginning primary teacher. 

Other Items added to List 

If) x^dition to rating the 45 items presented, respondents were invited to Hst any 
other qualities ^ey considered were desirable m a beginning primary teacher. 
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Most of the responses >to this question coali be cate^rised as particular examples of 
the qualities Usfed in the items* There werV^ ho^^ever/two additionaKqualitles 
which were mentioned^a number of times. These were aWUiy lo commutileale eflecriveiy 
wllK parenUi and at^lhly to evaluate one*$ own teaching* v. * ^ 

Discussion — ^ " , " . ^ 

While there 'were differences among/the groups^ the results show that there was^a 
good deal^of consensus among those surveyed as to the desirable .qualities >xpecte<^ 
of beginning, primary teachers* 

Given this degree of consensus^ i^woulci be significant to ascertaiA. to ^hat extent 
beginning teachers in Queensland primary schools possess the Important qualities 
identified by the groups of educators. A serioo^ mi$matdi.>-tween ideal and actual 
would Indicate areas in a teacher's development to whidi ino^e attention could be 
given* 

The results do. point, however, to one area of a primary teacher^s preparation that 
might be giv«fn more emphasis^ This is in assisting prospective primary teachers In 
the development of classroom teaching skills. In particulai^, there appears to be a 
need among first year.primary teachers for greater skills In classroom mE^nagem^nt 
for effective disdplihep and to a lesser extent^ in preparing a Current Qjrriculum 
Program* The Phase 71 results reinforce thi^ conclusion* Two of^he three most 
desirable topics which beginning teachers considered s^uld be included In an 
induction program were planning a Current Currlcuhun Program and handling of 
children with behaviour problems. On the other hand, staff in tertiary Institutions 
responsible for preparing primary teachers consider these aspects^ of a teacher^ 
preparation to be of much less importance. 

\ ' . ' ^ ^ 

This leads to a further issue arising out of the results.^ That is^ where and how 
should the highly desirable qu^itles be developed? ShoukJ'they be developed mainly 
in the tertiary institution^ or mainly in induction programs that beginning teachers 
undertake after comfileting the'first phase of their formal education? There Is, of 
course^ no ctearcut answer/Some of the desirable qualitles^such as know^^ge of 
child ^growth and development^ are probably mnost appropriately di^toped in a 
college of teacher education or advanced education. Others^ such as abHity^to^-wotk^ 
In co*operation with other members of staffs might-be more easily developed by ^n 
ind^ctioa program provided by the school to which the begjhmng teacher Is first 
appointed. The general principle behind some teaching skills might be developed in 
college^ but hewing teachers put the skill into practice in a specific situation would 
be considered to be a function of an induction progran]«. 

Fc|r example^ student teachers might be expected to gain an understanding of the 
pnnciples underlying effective discipline techniques, and shown tiow to Implement 
tnem as part of their college preparation* There Is no pre*service experience, 
h^ever, which can substitute for the reality of the teacher's being given full 
responsibility for his own clas^ for the^ first time* Plaimed induction programs may 
d^ist the new teacher In devebping his discipline skills in a classroom situation* 

The same argument could be used for other Items In ttie list; That is^ the college has 
fhe ro^nsibllity to provkJ^ the general pt^ci^les of the teachihg tethnique^ to 
£how Us students how to Implement the technique and even to give practice in 
applying the skllL The individual school provides for the teacher to develop these 
skills for use In particular situations. 

/This is not to say that all of the qualities shoukJ be developed io this manner. As 
/previously mentioned, some qualities may be more appropriately developed in the 
[colleger w^^^ others may ^ more appropriately developed in the Individual sd>ooL 

It could be argued^ further^ that some of the qualities cannot be easily developed 
aiCter the student has commenced college preparatioru^ That^ is^ certain of ' the 
characteristics identified as highly desirable may have d^eloped to their full extent 
in the student by the time that she is of an age to enter tertiary education. If this 
is true^ then there are implkrations In the results for the selection of student 
teachers. For example if a genuine Interest in and liking for children cannot be 
developed in students alter they have reached 13^ then colbges in which ^achers 
are educated might give consideration* to using this as a possible ^uide for selecting 

\ 
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stijdem teacl^ers* The problem o{ ho^to vaJJdJy and reliably measure the various 
personal (qualities is a further issue ihat would jieed to be considered if they were 
use<i In any -way for'selection purposes^ * * 

Finally, the results of the project may have implications for cv^ployi/ig "Authorities. 
While the various employing authoriVies iVill hz, ^ differing needs, they might con* 
sider the extent to which those qualities iilentUied as highly {fesirable should 1^ 
used as*^^guide^or selecting beginning primary teachers. 
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Stfnmary of Phase ill 

A list of desirable qualities of beginninf; primary teachers was compiled from 
open-«nded responses by lecturers^ Inspectors^ ;trincipals, experienced teachers and 
beginning teachers to an invitation to* supply these qualities^ After triaiiing and 
modificationf the list of ^5 items was rated by a larger sample of each of these 
groups. 

The results indicated thatf over all the groupfSf the most important qualities 
expec ed of a beginning primary teacher weret * 

ability to communicate effectively with children 
genuine interest in and liking for children 
enthusiasm in carrying ^^ut teaching role 
^ * commitment to teaching 
patience and selj^^ontroL 

The major differerftres between the groups in terms of priorities appeared to be that 
first year teachers considered skills required for being an effective classroom 
practioner ranked higher in the list of priorities than did the other groups. In par- 
.ticularf th^/ felt ability to effectively discipline pupils and ability to prepare a^ 
Current Curriculum Program to bd more important than lecturerSf princlpalSf 
inspectors or experienced teachers* 

To determine the major dimensions being measured by the ^3 itemsi factor analysis 
was performed. TSie lour factors extracted were labelled Techni^es_9i T^chin£> 
Proiessional Qualities^ Personal Characteristics and Knowledge Base for Teaching^ In 
gencfaJf Peraonai Cnaracteristics were seen as the most important qualities expected 
<A beginning primary teachers. Having a Knowledge Base for Teaching was seen as 
the least important^ although this was still considered to be of at least moderate 
importance* 

All but three of the items in the list were seen to be of at least tnoderaje 
importance to being a successful beginning primary teacher. These Items were; 

ability to carry cut school administrative procecfur^s 
interest in pursuing fi^ther academic study 

understanding*, of org^isation und administration of education in 
Queensland^ 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE CONCERNING BEGINNING TEAOHgRS 



AND INDUCTION 



Scope of studies and articles! ^ 

Witatever tlte term used In the literature - "beginnL ^ teacher*^ ''ex-student'^ 
*'j>robationer*V or *^eopiiyte" - it Is obvious that a teacher spending his lirst full 
year In a ciassroom is considered as having special needsi* Suddenly^ the supportive 
dimate^of the teacher education institution has given way to- a new and challenging^ 
if sometimes threatening^ environment; this creates a series ofjS^^nges in behaviour^ 
personality adjustments and new awareness levels* B^cause^jtfe jbeginning teacher is 
such an interesting phenomenon^ current research and educational thought are 
starting to focus on him more meaningfully. 

(i) Existing Induction programs; 

Many articles dealt with the types of induction programs that already existed 
to help th^M^ginning teacher adapt to his new surroundln^": and p^orm 
efficiently as\a. teacher* These "i>rogram5" range from handouts to new 
teachers^ to th^val lability of counsellors^ to visits to the school before the 
school year stafkt to in-service seminars. Part of the Tlsher et aU study (197$) 
involved gathering an overview of the variety of induction procedures In 
existence. In Campbell's study (197^)^ begVtning teachers were asked tj rate 
^ various kinds of in-servke advice and ,guldance« The extensive . 
Liverpool-'Northomberland pilot schema of induction developed from the James 
Report (1972) ha^^ been well dooimented^ including articles by McCabe (1975)^ 
Phillips (1975)» and Lambert (1977)» and in the 1976 Department of Educatbn 
and Science Report on Education "Helping new Teachers: the Induction Year"* 
Bouchard and Hull (1970) Inv .cigated the prbblems that occurred In the 
induction of beginning teacher j» *as also did Lewis and Green (l97SX Styles 
(197$) commented on a Lonc^on scheme to help probationers^ while Good nd^e 
^(197$) made an analysis of teacher induction In Western Australia* 

(ii) Problems of beginning teacherst 

Educators in general are concerned with the plight of tht first^ear*out 
teacher and many attempts have been made to discover how to help himi. Some 
of these attempts were reported by the London Department of Education and 
Science Report on Education - Probationary Teachers) (No, 6S), the Western 
Australian Education Department (Report - October 1977) and by a committee 
chosen by the Teachers Union Executive in Western Australia (Report June 
1^7$)* Anstee (1976) and Gaede (1^7$) examined the <jue$tion of how i>est to « 
assist the young graduates;* An article by Woloch and six other ex^students 
(1977) made recommendations for improving teacher inducrion. Bennett (197S) 
looked at the needs of beginning teachers in Western Australia* 'Release time 
and its effects on the Probationer were examined by Bradley and E^gleston 
(1976) and Phillips (1975) in their studies of the English situation. Scrlven and 
Shaw (1977) reviewed the problems encountered by Queensland beginning 
teachers in their first year in a classroom;* Otto et aL (1979) also examined the 
problems of the beginning teacher in Queensland. 3anet Newberry looked at 
how the lirst year effects the beginning teacher (1977)^ and the type of 
relationship that existed between beginning and experienced teacher u97$X 
Some Itssociations and institutions have even produced written guidelines to 
ease the beginning teacher's entry into the profession; the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals in America produced a set of guidelines for 
Principals (1969\ and Stokes (1979) has made suggestions on the role of 
principals; on the local scene, the Kelvin Grove College Monograph 
"Teaching: First Year Out** (1977) is a publication designed to assist the new 
graduate. 

(ili) Relationship between College and Classroomi 

Tislier et at. (197*5) related the induction year with pre^ervice training by 
documenting the nature of the beginning teacher's entry Into the profession. 
Coulter (1979) proceeded along similar lines Dy relating the student's practical 
teadijng to his later professional self^perceptlon. Another Australian study by 




YoLng (1979) examined the impact of the block teaching practice and the sub-* 
sc^jvcnt uivuCttvpi pcTiou On tttc students' pcrccptioriS of tttcir t^oCi^iiM^ 
compete nce» 

(iv) Competencies of beginniofi teachers: 

Some overseas studies were concerned with examining what should b« required 
of beginning teachers in an effort towards establishing guidelines for initial 
, certification^ Examples of this,approach being used in America can be fcjnd in 
the Adams et aL study (i97S)^ and the report by Orlosky (1977) of a 
Califomlan experiment* Th^$e studies mostly 'involved finding out what were 
the desirable characteristics of a beginning teacher* Others were reported by 
Battcrsby (1977)^ Abelson (1974)^ and by Johnson et aL (1^73)* l^ch and Kuehl 
(1977) examined now beginning teachers perceived their own competencies* The 
Mount Qravatt' College of Advanced Education (1977) presented a report of an 
examination into the real and id^al competencies of b^lnning teachers* 



Many ^nd varied procedures have been used in examining the nature of 
induction and the particular situation of the biginning teacher* Sometimes^ 
several procedures have been used wlthb the one study* It appears that the 
most' comnton form of methodology adopted Ihvolved the questionnaire 
approach^ t}Kugh this had many variations* The most popuiar form seems to be 
a rating of teacher competency statements (Adams et a^ 1973^ Lynch and 
Kuehlf 1977; Youngs 1979; Johnson et aL, 1973; Otto et al** 1979] Campbell and 
Evansr 1979] Qaede^ 1973^ and the Mount Qravatt College of Adva-iced 
Bducatbn study^ 1977)* Questionnaires have also been used to devebp a check- 
list of teacher competencies which were later analysed (Abelson^ 1$?^; Adams 
et at-t 1973;, Bat tersby^ 1977)* Anstee (1976) used a questionnaire to examine 
the problem areas di beginning teachers* 

The questionnaire approach was also erpployed in discovering^j^^t ptobationer 
■ policies and oractices existed (Tisher et aL, 1973} Campbell^ [97%$ Scriven and 
Shaw, 1977; * '::lucation Department] 1977; D*E^. Report No* 63, 1971)* 

di) interviews! 



interviews wet} often carried out with a sub-sample of the original group to 
supplement inlormation obtained from the questionnaires (Tisher et al*, 1973; 
Scriven and Shaw, 1977; Campbell and Evans, 1979; Young, 1979; 0*E*S. Report 
No. 63, 1971} W*A* Education Department, 1977)* Some studies used the 
interview method alone to gather informatbn (Teacher Education Res* Center, 
1979; 3anet Newberry, 1977^ Lewis and Green, 197S; Bouchard'and Hull, f970] 
Teachers Union Executive w*AO, 1973). In Tisher's research, one person was 
responsibie lor visiting all Australian States and territories to gain Information 
from educators Involved with beginning teachers^ The observation method was 
used by Orbsky (1977) to find characteristics of effective and ineffective 
beginning teachers, and by Coulter (1979) to evaluate practice teaching lessons* 

(ill) Description of field s ^^idiest 

Much that has been written on indictbn involves the description and/or 
examination of .'ield studies, included here are those concerning induction 
programs in Englattd (Styles, 1973} Phillips, 197^; Lambert, 1977; McCabe, 197^; 
D*£*S. Report, 1976; Bradley and Eggleston, 197^), Canada (3anet Newberry, 
1973), America (N*A«S*S*P^ 1969) and Australia (Philp and Campbell, 1977} 
Goodrldge, 1973)* However the field studies represent the opposite end pf the 
spectrum from those identifying Ideal competencies of beginning teachet:sf 
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(i) Desirable characteristlcsa 



(a) AcademicaUy oriented skills; 



hi order for pitpUs to engage in nie9<7Engful learning activities with 
maxfmt n effect^ the teacher needs to possess a hJghly-de vie toped 
repertoire of skills, knowledge arid attitudes which are beneficial to the 
learning process* One of the major desirable competencies identified in 
the literature Is the ability to individualise learning and to diagnose the 
individual learner's needs (Philp and Campbell, 1977j Qrlosky, 1977; Camp** 
beJI anif Evans, 1979; Johnson et al, 1973^ However, thi£ ability is often 
seen to be one of the most dilficuh for beginning teachers to master* 
Taylor and Dale (1971), Tisher et aL (l97a), and Lynch et al* (1977) found 
that the major problem for beginning teachers was in dealing with groups 
with a wide ran$e of ^liities* Ten per cent of respondents in the project 
discitssed in D£S* Repdrt No. 63 stated they had no previous knowledge 
of unstreamed classes* .Teaching immigrants and, teaching slow lepmers 
were considered to be major problems for more than 25 per cent of the 
beginning teachers in Ti£her*s study* The ability to organise group work 
was seert to be highly desirable, but it was also ^an area where beginning 
teiiche^, experienced many difficulties (Campbell and Evans, 1979; 
Teachers Union Executive Report (W*At), j978; Scriven and Shaw, 1977X 

The beginning teacher must be able to help pupib learn how to learn 
(Philp and Campbell, 1977) and to choose the appropriate learning 
metb&ds and approaches to tasks and resources (Campbell and EvanS| 
1979X He should be able to give directions clearly so that pupils under- 
starH and to reinforce their efforts during instruction (Dohnson et aL* 
1978). 

T^ further aid the learning process^ It was found desirable that the 
teacher t>e a proficient planner of instruction (3ohnson et al., 197S); 
however^ Camf^betl and Evans (1979) fowid that^ while thb Is highly 
desired by beginning teachers. It is the least well performed of the "high 
ideal" skills* Scriven and Shaw (1W7) reported that primary teachers 
experienced far more problems in planning than did secondary teachers 
55 pet' cent primary teachers compared^ with .12 per cent secondary 
teachers* Johnspn et aL (1973) fcund that teachers shoukJ be competent in 
reviewing and assessing instructional programs, and in Tlsher^s study 
(197S), more than 25 per cent of beginning teachers claimed ^o be 
managing less than adequately in this area* 

The beginning teacher needs to have a thorough gra^ of his subject 
maner (Dohnson et aL, 1978; Orlosky, 1977) and the ability to teach 
specific skills. T)>e teaching of readi^jg was felt to be a major problem by 
a large number of tf>e respondent*^ in Tishei study, while Mathematics 
teaching was identHled by .e^'^ondents in the Scriven and Shaw study as 
being an area for which they were ill-equipped, in the Mount Gravatt 
study (1977), leu' beginnj^g teachers felt they were competent In the area 
of teaching skills, though more than ^0 per cent saw these as highly 
desirable* Academicaliyi oriented .'^kllls were universally regarded as most 
important Ir* the Campbell and Evans study* Campbell (197^) found that 
begLnnin;^ teachers In secondary schoob felt less competent in their 
abilities to transmit basic skilb than did those in primary schools* . 

Rexibllity in being able to adjust teaching plans to changes In conditions 
as they arof^ *^5S considered important (3ohnson et al., 1978) Orlosky^ 
1977^ as f iso ^ J being able to use a variety of educational techniques 
(3ohnson ■ ' 1978; Campbell and Evans^ 1979; Mount Gravatt College 
Adva^iC' :JucatiOn study, 1977^ It is interesting to note that Coulter 
(1979) identimd "flexibility*' as a characteristic which disadvantages 
student teacliers* 
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9>) Organisational skilis; 



The competency most often identified as being essential for the beginning 
teacher l^^^olves the control of children^ Campbell and Evans (1979) found 
that the setting of firm rules and the use of people as models of 
behavib*ir were not much iiked by beginning teachers but often done* 
Principals in the MouM Gravatt College of Advanced Eo'jcation study saw 
beginning teachers as low on classroom control, though they considered 
this a very important skill. In Young's study (1979), both groups of begin- 
ning teachers strengthened their opinion after six months teachif^ that 
classroom discipline should be exercised mainly by rewards; however, 
Campbell and Evans H979) found that establishing control by a reward 
system was considered to be of little importance* Orlosky (1977) con- 
sidered control as an important competency and labelled it - "consistency 
of message*V 

Classroom control appears to pose major problems for beginning teachers 
(Campbell, 197^; Newberry, 1977? Teachers Union Executive (ff^J, 1978). 
However, it has been identified by Otto et aK (1979), Scriven and Shaw 
(1977), and Lynch and Kuehl (1977) as being a more significant problem 
for secondary teachers than for primary teachers. According to Philp and ■ 
Campbetl (1977), the beginning teacher's view on the nature of pupil 
control moves away from h.umanistic views held in college to the more 
custodial position held by experienced teachers. 

The ability to organise a classroom' a itcf create a supportive classroom 
^ climate was identified as an important competency in several studies 
(Camphell and Evans, 1979; Orlosky, 1977; \tount Gravatt College of 
' Advanced Education study, 1977; Lynch and Kuehl, 1977X 

Sometimes administrative efficiency was considered important (Johnson et 
aK, 197S; \tount Gravatt College of Advanced Education study, 1977), 
though these skills were universally regarded as least important in the' 
Campbell and Evans study (1979). However^ participating in school 
decision^m«.kLng did have s<Hne advantages (Campbell and Evans, 1979; 
Philp and Campbell^ 1977). Providing information to parents and Informing 
them about the curriculum wer^ considered desirable by Philp and 
Campbell (1977) and Campbell and Evans (1979), though involving parents 
directly in teaching was found by the latter two researchers to be of 
little importance. 

(c) Personal characteristics; 

It is often argued that teaching involves a certain type of person and the 
literature identifies those characteristics deemed important for efficiently 
performing this role. "Confidence" has been cited by Coulter (1979)^ 
Young (1979) and Baswtt (1979) as being a major personality factor which 
undergoes change during the early part of a te£cher*s careen He needs to 
have the will to succeed and to accept advice (Dattersby, 1977; 3ohnson 
et aL, 197S)* Being able to co-operate with other teachers is also seen as 
a necessity (Philp and Campbell^ 1977; Orlosky, 1977), as is being willing 
to discuss problems with colleagues (Battersby, 1977). Campbell and Evans 
(1979) foun,d that team teaching was a valued but not well developed skill 
in beginning^teachers. An ability to create and/or maintain satisfactory 
interpersonal relationships with others was seen as vital (3ohnson et alt^ 
l97S). Lynch and Kuehl (1977) found that this was an area of special 
strength among beginning leachers, while all respondent groups in the 
Campbell and Evans study (1979) judged graduates to be only moderately 
competent in socially -oriented skills* 

Differences between views of principals and beginning teachers; 

Principals most often considered that the major problem of beginning teachers 
was in being able to control classes (Taylor and Dale, 1971; Tisher et al., i97St 
Adams et ahj I97S; D£*$. Report No, 6S^ 197l) while beginning teachers^ most 
urgent needs concerned more aCademically-^riented skills, for example^ dealing 
with wide ability groups (Taylor and Dale, 1971; D.E*$. Report No. 6S, 1971). 




Taylor and Dale (1971) saw this discrepancy of attitude as a possible source of 
conflict between principals and beginning teachers* Adams et aK (1973) f^nd 
that principals regarded the *^stabUshecI" competencies as morft essential to 
certification thaa <fld supervisors or beginning teachers and tnat principals 
placed greater emphasis on managerial and administrative abilities white the 
other two groups stressed instructional competencies* 

(in) Judgments of ore-servlce ooiysesj 

The teacber^s first year in the classroon^ is inevitably related to thd training 
he received in college*For this reason', beginning teachers confronted with the 
real situation were often highly critical of their pre^rvlce courses* One 
reajtrlng "complaint** was that their teacher education courses overemphasised 
th^ry to the detrliiHit of practice (Tisher et ai^^ 1978; Scriven and Shaw, 
1977; Goodridge* 1973X Scriven and Shaw (1977) also found the criticism that 
college work was not sufficiently concerned with current curricula used In 
sciKwls* In Bouchard and Huli*s study (1970), 52 per cent of the respondents 
felt their- methods courses were not very helpful in preparing them for 
teaching* Tisher et aL (1973) reported tliat 6^ per cent would want to alter the 
methods component in some way* According to Lewis and Green (1973), the 
plea from the beginning teachers was for more practical guidelines and 
Increased consultation between principals and teacher education institutions* 

iltost beginning teachers valued their practice teaching experience highly and 
would nave liked a modification to or an Increase in this experience 
(Goodrldge^ 1973; Scriven and Shaw^ 1977* Bouchard and Hullr 1970; Lewis and 
Green^ 1973f Tisher et aL# 1973X Coulter (1979) felt that the emphasis in 
colleges was on the acfjulsltfon of skills rather than on recognition of the fact 
that teachers have different personalities, professional a^irations and teaching 
styles* In fact, Campbell (197^^) found that the social orllfhtatlon was more 
firmly established in the primary teacher education programs than in the 
secondary ones* 

(iv) Occurrence of induction proRramsj 

The nature of many Induction activities has been well documented* Of the 
teachers in Tlsher's sample, 42 per cent had professional activities organised 
for them, 37 per cent were briefed on the first day^ and 27 per cent had 
reduced, teaching loads* Professional discussions within the school took place 
for 60 per cent oi Campbell and Evans' respondents, advice froitj departmental 
officials for 50 per cent, and booklets were provided by the Department for 50 
per cent of beginning teachers* The Western Australian Education Department 
Report of October 1977 detailed the types of induction experienced by 
beginning teachers In that State - 25 per cent had responsibiiitleG ^yond their 
own classrooms, which was considered a necessary and desirable learning 
experience for teachers; most had received help In compiling their first set of 
programs; however* 39 per cent had no non-contact time and 61 per cent had 
less than two hours per weeL Campbell (197^) reported extremely low ratings 
on beginning teachers' experience of formal advice and gMidance* Nevertheless, 
he believed that even though the quanthy of in-service advice and guidance 
was not seen to be great* its quall tj^ coulfl have been high* Tisher et al* (1973) 
did not comjnent on <]uality but olsagreed that there was even a quantity of 
induction activities In Australia^ \ 

Colleagi^es emerged as the most signillcant source of assistance for the 
^ beginning tc:ichcr (Tisher et aL, 1973)* Bassett (1979) referred to an un- 
^ published study by Alexander - ^'Sociatisation in the training period'* (1977) - 
where 37 per cent of respondents (drawn from ^3 schools in the Darling Downs 
region) claimed to have learnt most teaching skills In the school since 
employment* In the Campbell and Evans study <1979)« $5 per cent claimed to 
have received most assistance from experienced teachers* 

Reports on the teacher- tutor schemes of Liverpool and Northumberland 
indicated that the tutor clement was very highly regarded by those involved, 
but outside the scheme opinion was divided (Lambert, 1977; Tisher et al, 1973)* 
Ttie teacher.tutor planned the use of induction times, arranged talks, seminars, 
and visits to other schools^ discus^d problems, and mediated where necessary 
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between new and experienced teache/s (McCabe^ 1975)} he aiso organbed study 
groups^ briefed the pnabationer before taking up duty and tried to eive him 
positive help ba5e<l on his performance (N^t; Union of TeacherS| 1975a One of 
^ the major problems of the scheme was the cost of a replacement teacher fqr 
' the teacher-tutor - three^tenths of a full flalary for each beginning teacher. 
Another was the difficulty that replacement teacher and probationer often 
differed oonsicferably in personality and teaching style (Bradley and Egglest^n^ 
1975). 

How to Help the beginning teachert 

(i) Pre*service program i 

The literature focuses on many way^ of assisting the beginning teacher's entry 
into the profession. The roost significant of these Involves- making changes to 
the pre*service course^ based on criticisms already dlscttssed above* A, closer 
integration of theory and practice was seen to be a necessity (Teachers Union 
Executive (WA)» 1973{ Western Australian , Education Department^ 19^7| 
Campbell, 1974)* Campbell (1974) also believed that the traditional 'concept of 
the teachers college concerning Itself largely with theory should \be changed to 
one In which paramount use is made of dewnstratlons^ observations and 
analyses^ and peer teaching* Many beginning teachers and educators felt the 
need for increased practice teaching experience (Teachers Union Executive 
I97S; Youngs 1979)^ especially if this meant reducing the theory content 
in college courses (Bradley and Egglestoni 197$)* It was felt that the 
pre^servjce program should include more and/or better courses on methodology 
(Coodrjdgef 1978; Campbell^ 197^1. The Western Australian Teachers Union 
Executive recommend'ed courses on classroom .control and behaviour analysis* 
^ Undoubtedly^ many beginning teachers tn the secondary area would have 
' welcomed this, given the problems they acknowledged concerning control. This 
Report also called for'assistatrce in programming^ Coulter (1979) felt that the 
academic emphasis in college courses was already high and that there was 'a 
need "for courses stressing the deveiopmcnt of self-competence and a sense of 
{personal adequacy^ 

It was often syggested that the teacher's fiVst year in t\i& classroom should not 
be seen an end to his training but rather as an extension of his pre*service 
education. This was one' of the major conclusions of the James Report in 
England * that tlie ^d^cation and training of teachers should consist of three 
cyclest person^ education, pre*service training and indoctlonpmKi in*service 
editcation and training* Recommendation 17 of the Bassett Report ^*1973 
Review: Teacher Education In Queensland** statest ^H'h^ Induction period should 
be accepted as the first critical quality control phase o'f in*service education*' 
(pdvU It should be an " . . . integral part of the three phase structure of 
dipbmaJnductbn-degrec** (Recommendation 20» p*v)t. The Western Australian 
Teachers Union Executive Report also made a similar recommendation. 

(ii) SdhooU 

It Is the opinion of a large number of educators that the major responsibility 
for induction should^ lie with the school. The staff should provide support and 
, counselling- (Teachers Unbn Executive (WAJi I97S) and give assistance to the 
new teacher (vA Education Department^ 1977)» Informauon needs to be made 
available on the functioning of the school (Scdven and Shaw, 1977; Teachers 
Union Executive (W^J| 1973) and the beginnit^ teacher should not be given a 
difficult class (Coodrldgei 1973) or a less academically capable one (Teachers 
Union Executive (WAJt 1973). The Bassett Report recommended that the 
school's induction program should provldd specific Information on the school 
and the community which capitalises on the beginning teacher's previous 
training and assists him to deal In a practical way with class management^ 
curriculum planning^ teaching methodSf and other facets of his teaching 
(Recommendation 20» |.sv), The literatiice contains riiany more suggestions for 
the effective induction of the beginn^^teacher by the school (5^.5, Report 
No. €Zt ^Vh Education Dcpar*lnt» 1977; Campbell, 197^^; Hewltson, 
I979| Anstee, 197^j Stokes, 197^; Bennettt 1973; ScrlVen and Shawt I977| 
GoodrldgCi I97^i Nat. Union of Teachers (tondon), 1975; Lambert^ I977bt 
Woloch et al^ 1977)* However* the Bassett Committee (1973) felt that it was 
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impossible to prescribe conditions for induction because of the substantial 
differences among new teachers and. schools* Phillips (1975) shared this view» 

tiii) Employing authority; ^ 

Some educators and researchers believed that beginning teachers shouIdSihave 
some refease**tjme at the beginning of their teaching career. The Teachers 
Unton Executive Export from Western Australia suggested 20^5 per cent* 
Par^raph 6fr of the British White Paper A Framework for Expansion (1972) 
stated that a teacher on first employment needs, and should be released 
part*time to profit from, a systematic program of professional initiation, guided 
experience and further study* T^ie 0£S* Report No. S9 (1977) also considered 
^ the provision of a reduced teaching load as being of slgnlilcant benefit to. the 
teacher's induction into the profession; this developed from the dames Report* 
Bradley and Eggleston (1976) strof^y supported the*csse for release^ either 
supervised or Unsupervised. However* they also found that beginning teachers 
" were adarti&nt about being regarded as full members of the staff, which to 
them meanit taking a normal class for a normal week» The DlE*S* Report No* S4 
stated that primary and infant tochers often disliked the disruption of their 
relationship with their classes, and in some primary schools it was difficult to 
find replacement staff of the required standard. 

The employing authority could further assist the beginning teacher by providing 
a directory of ^ advisory assistance (Lewis and Creen, 197S)* \t could also 
arrange meetings with Departmentaf Officers (Woloch et al., 1977) and take 
car$ not to appoint beginning teachers to geographically or professk>na]]y 
isolated areas (Teachers Union Executive (W*AJ, 197S)* Barlier appointment to a 
school and limited transfers in the first year were seen to be iniportant 
considerations for the employing authorkv (Teachers Unbn Executive (W*AJ, 
1978; Tisher, 1978; WA Education Departmei^t, 1977). The Western Australian 
Teachers Union Executive also suggested that the employing authority Could 
nominate par^cular schools to play a special ro!? in the inductk>n of beginning 
teachers and send beginning teachers to these scho^^ls. 

Conclusion: 

In this literature review, no attempt has been made to include every study either 
from Australia or overseas, arid inevitably many will have been omitted* f^owever* 
given the importance of the first phase of a teacher's career, it would ajpear That 
not enough lias yet been done on the beginning teacher and Inddctbn* Particularly 
on the Australian scene, it seems that work in this area has been limited, though 
induction is currently enjoying more prominence* 

The bterature identifies several areas in which the teacher should be competent; he 
must have a highly developed repertoire of teaching skills and be able to use a 
Variety of educational techniques; he needs to know his subject matter well and be 
Mq to plan instruction so that maximum learning can take place; classroom manage- 
ment's another highly desired skilL And the beginning teacher needs to have Certain 
personal characteristics like willingness to accept advice, and ability to co-operate, 
with, others* 

There appears to b<*,a lack of research linking competencies with inductbn, and the, 
important question of how to marry the two has not been answered. The &oard*s 
study focuses on this, gap revealed in the literature* The results of this study 
coupled with the optimistic view oi Induction gleaned from the literature wUJ, It is 
hoped, help make induction, as envisaged by Tisher, a realityi 

"By induction * » v a person comes to be, at a basic level, professionally 
competent and personally at ease in the role of teacher^ The processes that 
typify induction are at work during prc-service preparation, they assume 
special importance in the first year or two^of teaching^ and they are con- 
tinuous with the longer*term processes of professional and personal develop- 
ment*" (Tisher, 1978, Vol* II, pJOX 
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IhfTRODUCnON . t 

A one day conference was held at the Bardon Professional Development Centre oh 
25 October 1980 so that inieresttd groups could consider the implications of the 
Board^s research ^nd share their ideas on induction* Injectors, principals, 
experienced tea<:hers, staff of teacher education institutions and representatives of 
employing authorities and parent and community groups as well as beginning teachers 
attended the conference* A full list of participants appears after the report of the 
conference* 

The conference was chaired by BUI Hamilton^ Chairman, Teacher Education Review 
Committee* Professor Betty Watts, Chairman, Board of Teacher Education, gave the 
opening and closing addresses;* 

There were five major sessions at the conference* 

The first, was the keynote address givert by Bill Young, Chairman, Education Depart- 
ment^ Sturt College of Advanced Education, South Australia* 

In the second session^ a representative from each of the groups involved in the third 
phase of the research project pr&ented a short address commenting on the results 
of the Board^s research and outlining his views on induction* A small panel of each 
of these groups met before the conference to discuss their ideasr The members of 
each group of panellists are shown below* 

College personnel - 

Ken Albion, North Brisbaife College of Advanced Education* 
Ceoff Bull, Darling Downs College of Advanced Education* 
Des Fogarty, Kelvin Grove College of Advanced Education* 
Bob Hardinghami McAujey College* 

David Pricey Mount Cravatt College of Advanced Education* 
Ceoff Bull acted as spokesperson for the a>llege personnel* . 

Injectors ~ \ ^ * 

Noel Adsett^ Brisbane West Region* 
Allen Evans, Brisbane South Region* 
Fred Fowler, Brbbane West Region* 
Ron Hickling, Brisbane North Region* 
Clyde Lowe, Brisbane South Region* 
Kelth.Smlthr Brisbane South Region* 

Allen Evans acted as spokespers^ for the injectors* 
Principals 

Neville Cipr^ CracevUle Primary School* 

Fin.*Lawson, Ironside Primary School* * 

Alan Searle, Corinda Primary School* 

Fin Lawson acted as spokesperson for the principals. 

Experienced teachers - j 

Pat Kratzke, Brisbane South Regional OffiCoi-i j 

Pam Verney, Bracken Ridge Primary School* 

Pam Verney acted as spokesperson for the experienced teachers^ 

Beginning teachers 

Robert Mos^oso^ Warrlgat Road>rImary School* 
Lyndeen Walker^ Albany Creek Primary School. 
Robyn Wilmott, Berrinba East Pr^ary School* 

Robert Moscoso acted as spokespersoc/for the beginning teachers* 

After the panel session, the conference participants broke into mixed dls^sstbn 
groups to consider the implications of the research and the points raised by the 
earlier ^eakers* 



In the folbwing s^ssbn a spokesperson for each group presented the recommend. 
.. ations arising from the disoissions*^ 

The conference speaker, Bill Youi>g, then commented on points raised in the panel 
segment and in\tb^ group reports. 

~^he final segm^t of^the conference consisted of a general discussion aitiong con- 
ierence participants* it was hoped that a number of recommendations ^or making 
induction more effective would emerge from this plenary 5essioi% 

report of the conference proceedings is presented below* 4 
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KEYNOTE ADDRESS 



Bin Young 



I have quite definite views on the various provisions for inducting new teachers into 
the profession: isome will be shared, a number wUi not* The Board^has provided us 
with a profile of what a number of pro|^ssIonal groups ^^eem to be desirable 
characteristics of beginning teachers^ My purpoH -is to provide some perspective for 
considering these findings^ Yoig- task, as I see it^ Is to wotk towards deciding what 
each group - the training colleges, princlpaJs, experienced teachers, Inspectors and 
the beginning teachers themselves can do to make teachers* introduction to the pro*^ 
fession more satisfactory than it is at present* That is, I'm looking for some positive ^ 
propositions arising out of the conference today which will provide direction for*the 
induction ol beginning primary school teachers* ^\ 

J hav^ rewritten the Introduction to this address three times since arriving in 
Brisbane last Tuesday* T4ie Initial introduction was ba^d on the latest DES report 
from the UK on induction and in-service provisions there. The secoivd introchiction ^ 
was developed out of the Auchmuty Inquiry into Teacher \Educatlon. ^ 

These were fbally passed over last night in favour of yoir own 1978 Review of 
Tea'cher* Education in Queensland^ bcaliy r^erred to, 1 believe^ as the Bassett 
Report, ^ 

There are four recommendations In that report dealing witt^ Induction* They offer, in 
my opinion^ a basic framework for assisting beginning teachers which gets right to 
the heart of things* I couldn^ find anywhere better to start than this* 

induction of BoginninR Teachers - '\ 

Reeommendiiion 17: * ^ 

SyeteiDiitic schemes of induction need to be planned and implemented in 
all schools where there ore beginning teachers aa an ess^tial phase of 
teacher development. The inductioiS period should be accepted as the 
first critical quality control phase of in-service education. 

Rec Emendation IS: * 

The induction of beginning teachers should be primarily the responsi^ 
bility of the sc^l iPself* Assistance j^ron .outside the school in 
tLUthorising act^^^i pr^^lding resources and advice is also necessary^ ^ 
but this should be'' n*jpportive and supplementary » 

RccommendaHon 19; . * 

Core should he taken by schools in planning the induction of b^inning 
tea^er^ to I'eltte it as closeiy as possible 'to their course of 
training^ and to approach it as an integral part o^ the three phase 
structure of diplon^^indOction^oegree. To achieve this & close 
relatiioniship betiereen the training institutions and the schools should 
be sstsblisbed. , 

t» * 

Recommendation 20: 



School induction progrema shoul'd provide a* var*et>? of^ forms of 
J %sistancd to the beginning teacher ufhich supplement his background 

^ kno'j^iedge vith information of a-epecific kind relating to the school 

I ond its community^ tfhich capitoiisf on his pre\^ious training^ and 

i assift him to deal in a practical vay '^ith class management^ curriculum 

j ' planning^ teaching method^ and otheryfacets Of his' teaching* The school 

: should also protect him from unreasonable, demaTids^ encfourage him^ 

strengthen his confidence ond satisfaction in his uork, and respect his 
personal style." / * ^ 

There is nothing that I ^nted to say in the opening address that somehow doesn't 
get tied up with each of these points* i wanted to move away from the various other 
reports that 1 was going to open with and come right back to your very own because 
I tiiink a great deal of the basic framework from which induction provision (^m^ht to 
^ . develop is encapsulated right there. 
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These recommendations embr4,ce six of the fun<tamental components qf any sound 
induction provisions* \ 

Systematic schefnes - which are planned. \ ' 

SchooJ*based and schooj-focused provisions* 

Induction which is reiated as cjoseiy as possible lo courses of (i^f^-service. 
training. \ 

Qualitatively different relationships between * pre-service institutions and 
schools than currently prevail* I 

Schemes which address themselves to the forernost concerns of peginning 
teachers: practical classroom management and practical planning skiltsj 

Schemes which are designed to build th. self confidence and self esteem of the 
young teachers* ^ 

1 believe there are some hard lessons, indeed wamL^^gs, to be had from the induction 
Mudies and schefvtes both here and overseas. 1 am going to highlight three of fit^se* 

1* There are no clear and no Immediate returns for investment In teacher 
Induction as measured by either improved pupil achievement or improved, class- 
room practice^ if we look for tl)ose both clearly and immediately, 1 don*t think 
we're going to find them* 

There are complex measurement problems associated Mthr evaluating teacher 
IndL'r iion provisions* What Is to be evaluated? When shbutd t]>is be carried out? 
How shog^d it be done? is the profession in Queensland ready for the essential 
^ *'hands-on" s'.rategies involved which have teachers operating within one 
another's classrooms, observing, analysing, diagnosing and offering feedback? 
By whom will it be undertaken, and Is special training necessary for these 
roles? , >i> 

3* In the current climate of etjonomic stringency in education finding there is a 
desire for accountabilitj^t quantifiable outcomes of investments and hard 
evidence of resources wisely allocated. Teacher IndtKtion will not provide this. 
If we look for It, 1 think weMl be disappointed* 

^These problems notvflthstanding, there refrains compelling evidence that ^he first 
year of teaching is a critical one for teacher development* Research studies show 

'the negative impact this first year has on many teachers, and the consequences of 
this for ^ If -confidence and self-esteem* It is clear \hat throughout this first year, 
many teachers need support, encouragement, and above ati, opportunities to be 
successful* ^ 

There Is a need f^or an induction program, tailored for thi£ teacher In his school, 
with his ciass] a program which is m essence school-based ana school^rovided* 

There is a need for less complexity in the beginning teacher's job specification, 
whicti must take as much (if not more) account of his teaching strengths as it does 
of his initial weaknesses^ , 

^ 1. WHAT DO WE LEARN FROM LITERATURE ON TEACHER INDUCTION? 

Skiiltming through tne. literature on teacher induction, what kind of things are 
emerging? 

The beginning teacher is considered to have special needs* 

Many V'indjction schemes" are operating both here and abroad, all with 
varying decree of succc ^ (or fal^ureX there are no answers yet* 

The beginnuij^ teacher's ir! ^1 appo^intment is qualitatively diffe'etit from 
.any (previous experience ^durin,^ training - as Indeed it must be. 

There Is a "gap" between the real and ideal competencies of beginning 
teachers* ^ 

Diff<frent professional groups have varying perceptions of the most 
desir&ble qualities of beginning teachers, including what these are, how, 
when and where thcM! should t>e acquJrod, and ^ose resporuibillty It 



should b6 xp assist with this acquisition^ At the same time, J was some, 
what pleased to iind, Jn the outcomes of the Board^s findings that the 
various professional groips Jn the QueensJand scene were nowhere near as 
'ar away from one another in tijeir perceptions of what these desired 
qualities were. 

p There is an undesirable disjunction ttetween the three phases, of a 
teaCher^s professional^ development (pre^scmQCt induction and in-«ervice 
education^ This disjunction should be elimlnat^ It requires colleges and 
universities^ schools^ and Education Departmer^ts^ to work in quaJitativety 
different ways with one'^nother than they have in the past* I*ve seen the 
beginnings of this in the last two or three days. 

Induction schemes are costty to Implement^ and virtually impossible to 
appraise in 'V»st efiective" dollar terms* 

f Selection criteria for entry to training are at best questionable^ at worst 
useless^ as predictors of later teaching success* 

' * ' The major responiibiiity for induction should be with the school* 

Ibfi beginning teacher should have a repertoire of teaching skills^ should 
be able to use a variety of educational techniques^ should kno.v his 
subjects well^ should be competent in planning and management^ should 
rellect certain personality characteristics^ b^ willutg to accept advice^ 
and be able to co-operate with others* These are the things }hat are 
coming out of the literature. Some of them rather tall orders for begin^ 
ning teachers* 

PROGRAMMING 

A program for indu,ction appears necessary^ and this implies a co*^rdinator with 
definite responsibilities* Support ne^^ds to be planned^ sequenced^ tailored and 
monitored towards some identified en^ This calls fer a colleague with time 
available to attend to such d^tails^ The 1978 Queensland Review re comtitods a 
chronology of the school year to structure an induction program* Three strands 
of an induction program are distinguished in the Review* Firstly* an orientation 
period for familiarising the beginning teacher with the school^ the local 
community and the school system* T^i^ followed by an adaptation strand 
^ vttilch takes into account the lack of experience of the beginning teacher in 
terms ~or~t Re complexity of his teaching load^ the school size, location and so 
on and the range of subjects the beginning teacher is expected to teach* This^ ^ 
in tum^ is followed by a development phase later in the first year where pro^ 
vision for the on^going professional growth of the beginning teacher taljes 
place through discussions^ workshops and so on* All of that is picked up in your 
own report. 

The work oi Francis Fuller and Gene Hall provides an alternative perspective 
on this sequence throughout tK^ first /ear* The most recent formulation of thls^ 
work offers a model't^ased on measures of teachers' stages of concerns; that is/ 
the different kinds of concerns that beginning teachers have at different 
stages of the first year* The early phase reflects preoccupation with coLCems 
about self and many of these are non*teaching concerns* Then there is a middle 
phase which includes concerns about professional expectations an4 acceptance 
of self by colleagues « and pupils^ about one^s own adequacy <grasp of subject 
matter and class contfpl) aTid about relationships with pupils* this is followed 
by a l^te phase which includes concerns about pupils ieaming what is taught^ 
about pupils learning, what they need^ and about one's own cor tribution to pupil 
change* 

Together, t^ose two per^ectives^ the one tFiat tomes through your own Board^ 
report and the work that is done by Fuller and Hall^ provide a sequ^tial focus 
for a teachcr^s first yearW operation, based on what are widely agreed to be 
the overriding concerns at^djf ferent stages of the year* 

Howev^r^ it^s beyond question in my mind that the most important single factor 
underlying Jthe success or otherwise of induction programs has been tho quality 
of the retationship set up between the beginning teachers and those who are 
going to be most directly i^esponsible for theitijnduction program* If you get 
the right person^ kinds\of useful things follow* If you have the wrong 
person* it's very difl*^.jlt to^iet anything effective gpbg at alL 
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REDUCED TEACHING LOAD 



Throughout 1977/7S I followed approximately 150 primary students from two 
campuses in South Australia across their final »ycar of training and into the 
first six months of their experience as beginning teachers^ This induction perbd 
was seen to have distinciy negative effects on the young teachers* confidence 
and feelings of competence^ There was a ciear regression in their self*^ssessed 
teaching ability by the end^of the pcrbd, compared to what pr^alied at the 
end of a more controlled, more /supportive teaching practice period in their 
final year*^ There was evidence of increased stress, and a clear need for 
smoother transition from initial training to teaching A major recomnendatlon 
of the study was for a more manageable set of initial teaching responsibilities 
for beginning teachers* 

The fcncJuction period has the potential to seriously erode self. confidence* With* 
out improvement in jthjs phase, it appears that many gains made during initiai 
training will .be lostJ' 

A reduced teachingjioad ior beginning teachers has been a feature of pilot 
schemes in the *JK, and is one of the central recommendations for the Ffational 
induction model* Release-time spent In training colleges was not deemed 
desirable, useful or appropriate in the main by beginning teachers; additional 
time available at school appeared to be nnore valuable* 

I am not persuaded at all that a reduced teaching load, in terms of actual 
contact houijs^ gets to the central issue in this regard. Far more critical, it 
seems to mk is the question of the appropriateness of what a beginning 
teacher is required, to do* 

Clear advantages accrue from restricting the scope of the beginning teacher^s 
subject responsibility during the first year of teaching. This sees a beginning 
teacher working only in areas of demonstrated competence, as determined 
jointly by the prindp^l, and the beginning teacher* Typically, this sees the 
beginning teacher responsible for instruction in numeracy, lafig^age skills, 
social education, and then only two or three of the remaining areas, comprising 
?E, music, drama and art* The subject not taught by the beginning teacher in 
the first year is left for in-service training the following year* There are 
problems with the induction year, ^here are pressures during that year, and we 
can simplify It somewhat by leaving off intelligently, after discussion between 
the beginning teacher and his principal, that area that the beginning teacher 
icels less competent in* He can then move into that sublet area a short period 
later* 

I would argue that without this initial restriction, th/ formula for frustration, 
dissatisfaction and nervous stress wili persist, consequent upon beginning 
teachers being required to operate in an area oi little or no skill, with unpro- 
Uoional survival techniques gaining pre-eminence over informed practice* No 
little part of the Board's findings concerning beginning teachers' preoccupation 
with disapline and control techniques, and problems with curriculum program 
design reflect current practice in this area* 

It is argued tliat if the aim of induction and in-service training is the develop- 
ment of competence, beginning teachers must enjoy a job specification which in 
the first instance can induce growth from a position of strength* Such ^ pro- 
position Ivks the advantage oi consistency "with the cstat^llshed practice of 
"major studies" central to most pre^rvice teacher education programs, in 
which students typically specialise in some curriculum areas to tiK: alnK>st total 
exclusion of others* \ 

Such arrangements would not cati for a reduction in contact time with children* 
They would, however, offer more time to devote to preparation^ diagnosis, and 
remediation in areas for which the beginning teachers are responsible* 

The attributes of the approach are clear and straightforward. It entails little, 
if any, reduction in contact hours with children, a desirable feature for begin- 
ning teachers who value this contact a/ter three years of reading and talking 
about children* Obvious cost reductions are involved with less call for release 
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and f^]dCement of staff. These pJace alternative induction pro^atns beyond 
the rnean^ oi many ^dsools and many schooJ systems* 

I ^ould ^afgue that if the aim of Induction and in^rvice training is tht^ 
development of competence* t>eglnning teachers must enjoy a job specification 
which* in the first instance* can induce growth from a position of strength* 1 
believe this approach to induction carries promise of realising these goals* 
Fully developed, it could represent an attractive alternative to existing and 
generally cost-intensive arrangements* it's an issue 1 would hope you give a 
little thotight to today. ^ 

eOARD FINDINGS 

Consensus among Queensland's beginning teachers reflects clearly the skills 
they seeki their concern with effective teaching, and the planning and class- 
room manageme^r skills which would secure this for them. This matches &o)am's 
lindlngs* vi2^ *The overwhelming concern ' . most beginning teachers is with th^ 
practicalities of their own teaching situatiofu Practical relevance Is the 
principal yardstick by which they judge an induction program^^^ 

There was a much higher degree of consensus than expected in the Board's 
study by ait groups on the deslrabilMy man/ qualities in beginning primary 
teachers! ' ■'^ - 

abiiity to communicate effectively with children 

genuine interest in and liking for children ^ * 

enthusiasm in car/ylng out the teaching role 

commitment to teaching 

patience and self-control 

willingness to accept advice and gujdan(:e 

ability to effectively discipline pupils 

proficiency in use of English* 

In fact, if one lumps together those 4^ desirable qualities, 1 wotild expect to 
find very littl*^* if any, statistically, significant diffe.rence between the ranking 
order of each of the five groups* iKe vast majority of those items appeared in 
the study* 1 believe,. because out of all other possibilities they were deemed to 
be desirable. So where one might find In reading through the results, some 
dilutes In rank order* I would think ohe ought to look more for the similarities 
between various groups than dflerences* The mal:gin of difference, 1 believe, is 
not particularly significant in statistical terms* 

It Is Interesting to note that beginning teachers rated^ ^*ability to discipline 
pupil^" as highest in their rank order. On factor analysis Persyai 
Characteristics were ju<(ged to be the most important qualities of a teacher 
overall. However, beginning te<^hers placed significantly more emphasis on 
having a sound grasp of Ciassrcom tea9hing techniques than did the other 
groups, IJVe've got to start listening to them when they say those kinds of 
things* 

tj^low, self perception is generally argued as having An interactive relationship 
with actual perfornianc& It foltow3 that the teacher who perceives himself as 
being convpctcnt and effective is more likely to-jdisplay the personality 
characteristics listed as desirable in the Board's study. His criteria for assess- 
ment of competence clearly ^re Embodied in somcf classroom teaching tech- 
niques. I 

The Board's repcrr suggests that In particular one area of a primary teacher's 
preparatbn be given ntore emphasis. This is In assisting teachers in the 
development of.clas..oom skills: skills in management, and skills in program 
planning. ^ 

' l^t Boton, Induction Progironiftwo ror PtdtKitlcmr/ Taochars, l^^waorch Unit, UniVflrolt/ 
or OrlaUl, t?73. 
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In practice, these two skiJJs can be given introductory and general expression 
onJy, during pre^^rvJce training. They are precisely the central fcscus of weJJ 
designed induction programs, arising as they must from actual curriculum, a 
- real school setting, known pupils and definite resources* 

Here, I strongly agree with the report - page - 

['Student teachers might be expected to gain an understanding of the 
principles underlying effective diacipline techniques, and shown hou to 
implement thtjm as part of their- college preparation*^ iThere is no 
pre-aervlce experience, however, which substitutes Tor the reality of 
the teacher being given full responsibility Tor hia own claae for the 
firat time.'* 

Jt is important to get right what properly should comprise pre-service training, 
what more appropriately should becx>me part of a sound induction program, and 
what is best left lor in-'^rvice education. One essential due to this allocation 
is provide by Francis Fuller and Gene Hall, namely the concerns of the 
teacher at eadi of these stages* 

Again, it is emphasised, that the task of induction is accurately to determine a 
beginning teacher^s strengths, and to give expres'sion to these so that he may 
/ succeed in his early teaching. An Induction program should see a teacher 
emerging from his first year s*gnificantiy more confident^ more secure, and 
therefore more effective, than when he began. The complexity of his initial 
responsibilities should be ^educed to ^courage early teaching success* 

On the basis of the data provided* it remains to recxmctle, where posslbfe, the 
differing perspectiyes obtained from each group, according each its due, but 
nevertheless working to secure a consistent, realistic and manageable set of 
recommendations for policy on induction provision, 

5, DESIRABLE INGREDIENTS FOR ANY ft*DUCTlON SCHEME 

I believe there are at least seven desirable fngredients f^ any induction 
scheme. 

1, Pre -serv ice o rien t ation: an organised period spent by each beginning 
teacher atlhe school towards the end of term before taking up duty. 

An Indue tio;^ program! each school shouH accepi responsibility for pro- 
viding a program of induction for new teachers appointed to its staff. 

Colleague support j the functions of appropriate members ol staff need to 
be dearly allocated within a schooL Designation of individuals who will 
assist with teacher induction represents an effective and promising 
innovation* 

Regional meetings of beginning teachersa existing induction schemes, both 
here and overseas, affirm the very real contribution made by such 
gatherings - relatively open-ended arrangements through which beginning 
teachers learn that "their" problems are cx>mnK>n to and i>e,ing experienced 
by a large number of their peers, that they're not alone in some of the 
difficulties they're experiencing. To bring them sim'ply together with very 
little more on the agenda than having them see that, has a very positive 
effect within the first term* 

Restricted initial teaching re5ponsibil[tjesi A reduction in the complexity 
or the first scwrat n)o nths .follow /in g appointment. 

Time; for new teachers and for those who ^re to help them. There is con- 
siderable agreement that whatever the bgjftic problems, time taken for 
offective induction Is more than justified by its impact on subsequent 
performance, 

Depa-tmental provision for Indyction t those responsible for ensiring that 
saVistactory provision is made for^d^ction need tc be convinced oi its 
essential nature and to make provision for it. 
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The Board's Report reflects such a conviction^ IVe summarised its finding? on 
qualities of begin *ng teachers, and have suggested som<: provisior^ which may 
secure these* The r^est is up to you. It remains your task today to examine Iww this' 
can be done, \ 



\ 



PANEL SEGMENT 



HE LECTURERS' VIEW 



Gaorr Bull 



My pre^ntation takes two sections^ the first of which is a summary of the cominents 
that, the group that i was Involved with has made directed towards the report itself 
that's prepared by the Teacher Education Review Cominittee; and then after that a 
summary of the ooriments about induction ItseJf and the possible roles that the 
colleges might play in Induction* 

The first section^ then, ofi comments about the report itself: The first andiperhaps 
the most important response to the rq)ort itself by the group that I reprennt was 
the overridding view that the report should be seen in the correct light. Tjjlat is, an 
intent to summarise some present data in the Queensland scene and to pnuoke dis* 
cussloru We saw it as vt^ry important that it^wouldn^t be seen as simply a Tfocument 
which was meant to produce verv defensive remarks from all the groups involved 
such as, "Wellt this is our excuse for not doing that"^ or "This is your .faults' and so 
forth. So we want to^ first of aU| ensure , that that was our response to the 
documenti We felt that it was important for other people who might read the 
document, however^ no^. to interpret it in ways which might apportion blame to 
various groups, because we felt that would be most counter*pro<hictivc. 

TKere-'was some support within the grot^) for considering some of the data in the 
document old, in the sense that the colleges^ or tnost of them anyway^ have in tlie 
last 12 to 18 months made substantial char^ges in their programs. These changes, in 
fact, do go along with some of the suggestions that you could pull ,our of the 
document. By these I mean there have been quite a lot jof'' revisions' of courses 
conducted on the basis of dose contact with classroom teachers^ and a number of 
colleges have also much more closely placed their courses within schools rather than 
just college*based courses* It's very strongly f<jlt by some of the memfiers of the 
group that we should make that comment, although It is in some respects the very 
type of defensive comment that I said I would try not to make» However, having said 
that, 1 just want to suggest that we felt that colleges should continue to look at 
individual courses and programs because we feel we have a long way to go. ' fact, 
you only have to look down some of the tables in that document ("The fncUction of 
Beginning Primary Teachers**) to see that the beginning teachers realise^ as we 
realise, that u'c have quite a way to go. So weVe certainly w^tnting to accept, 
perhaps,* some of the directions that beginning teachers are giving us* 

Hopefully, nobody will be tempted jo draw any unwarranted conclusions from tite 
informa;;ion so far, and my group has suggested to me that f just draw your attention 
to thread places in this document which may give you some Ideas as to where you 
may be tempted. 

Table 3.3, first of all, shows a rating of seven for the ability to effectively 
discipline pupils^ and yet the same table shows a rating of 22 for knowledge of basic 
classroom management procedures, Now^ the group's reaction to that was, "We 
wonder what the difference between those two things really is*V Is it, amongst other 
things^ a semantic difference? That is^ five different groups of people reacting in 
different ways to words which may bo describing the same thing. They may, as f 
believe however^ bo quite qualitatively different, but others may not see them that 
way» So. we simply say that perhaps those ratings should not be tal<en literally. 

Secondly^ Table 2*13 on opinbnf as to ^o should conduct induction shoytrs that 
experienced teachers are most favoured {*^ZJ& per cent); a combination of principals 
and college lecturers are next favoured with 9*3 per cent, but then there% a very 
large proportion (26 per cent) denoted by simply "other". We felt that perhaps there 
could very well bo some important Indicators in those "others" th^t could lead us to 
some rather interesting suggestions for induction and I will come back to that a 
little later on- y. 

Thirdly^ many items either arc^ or 1 suspect would bo^ rated similarly by all 
teachers, not just beginning teachers. Tm relerrlng to, for example^ help with the 
preparation of CCPs, I suspect that most experienced teachers like myself would 
dearly love to bo given assistance with that^So some of the identifiable areas may 
be common to all teachers^ not just beginning teachers* 
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The J3st one in this area, and I've left it tiii iast purposefully, is that there is, we 
:hink, a tremendoi^ amouit of agreement across the five groups oq what the 
proL'lems arev I think that's a very jmportaat thing to keep ui mind because It's not 
pointing to differences reajly^ It's pointing io similarities and that is quite different 
from other <focument5 in other countries, where the differences between those five 
groups have been very larger 

The second part, then, is comments about induction Itself^ and about the possible 
roles of colleges in induction. The group, first of all) wanted to perhaps challenge 
the whole idea of induction in that It's possible to took at beginning teachers in 
quite a different way from the way in which the review suggests that you mi^t* For 
example^ the beginning teacher might be seen as a person who is entering the 
teaching pr^^^fession at the height of his or her enthusiasm, and with the greatest- 
commitment to teaching that he or she might ever have* So that induction may not 
be seen simply as a problem of overooming perceived deficiencies, but of making use 
ol and channelling already achieved qualities* There may be abilities that beginning 
teachers have that are very^ very strong. I si||itf|i -there are^ It may be that 
induction need^ to be looked at in this light, as w|^l in the light oi^ perh^s, 
skills that they don't have. 

The second point • induction is contexttiaL That is, different beginning teachers in 
different areas of the State have different needs* Therefore an induction program 
cannot be generalised across the States You can*t have a centrally devised and 
decided upon indjcti^^n program which is then applied In the whole of Queensland^ 
and that may even mean you can^t have a centrally devised induction program that 
can even be applied across a region* It may need to be much more specific than that* 

Thirdly, induction plays a role in the socialising of a beginning teacher, and It may 
be that the beginning teacher s^ld be seen in a number of different lights* For 
exa^ple^ I would suggest that a beglnn^g teacher could very well be seen as a 
possible change agent himself* That Is, somebody who can very well go Into a school 
and w<vk some changes on that school, rather thbn having the school work changes 
on himi. So we saw^ perhaps, an important part of induction as making provision for 
the beginning teacher to change parts of the school, not just simply letting the 
school change the teacher^ 

* 

Fourthly^ there £C'^s to be general a^eement Sv far that in^-luctio^ should be 
schookbased^ and the group felt that there were a number of problems with this^ 
Firstly, there may be specific skills required by the peopl^ responsible for inaction, 
or lor actually conducting the induction program, which are not rebted to good 
teaching or experienced teadiers* Th^t coojd cause *qulte a problem because 
experienced teachers may be the very people who might be asked to conduct those» 
Seco^ndly, in small schools or In schools with rapid turnover of staff, there may not 
be any suitable people at ,all to conduct induction* Thirdly^ a certain percentage of 
the beginning teacher's indictkjn problems may be related to staff in the school and* 
he^is not likely to discuss these particular problems with people who are based in 
that school And lastly In this area^ the staff In schools who might be considered to 
be responsible for the program^ for example^ principals and infant mistresses^ might, 
be the very last people who should be responsible for those prograttis because those 
people are also responsible for writing reports on beginning teachers* Those people 
may experience a conflict of interest or perhaps,^ more Importantly, they may be peiw 
celved to have a conflict of interest by the beglnhing teacher* , 

The next particular issue rpiates to my original point about Table 2.15, beg^ning 
'teachers and how they may be inducted, and the "other" category, The group felt 
there were many aspects of induction apart from induction into a school, We came 
up with a very short list* For examples . Jucted into the general community into 
which' the school fits; in'ducted into pal'^nts as a groups inducted into how to 
co-operate and work with other professionals* These were seen by the group as being 
most important as well as just the Induction purely related to school, 

We also lelt that beginning teachers inay not be the only ones who need Induction. 
For example, new teachers to a school may need in<faictionj new principals to a 
school may need indictlcn; or as one of my learned colleagues said *in Toowoomba, 
new^egtonal director^ may even heed induction, 

ex 
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ft was aJso feJt that there mJght be something called "Ihtrocfuction" which was 
related to inductbiL The introduction could involve a fatnjUarJsatton witK a par- 
ticular school and its workings* This could be embarked upon almost immediately as a 
short-term project at the beginning or just prior to the beg^ning ol a school ycar^ It 
might involve a fairly common set of experiences which could be generalised across 
the State. ^ 

As far as the role of colleges in^ductlon, we had a number of suggestions here* We 
ahought^ first of all^ that beca-jse our graduates do take up positions all over th^ 
State, the colleges cannot be directly involved with induction of its own graduates^ 
but could involve itself in a number of projects and we listed a number here* 

Firstly, with a number ol other groups, attempt to arrive at a general agreement on 
what ^ctly induction maans* fithink that if we all wrote down now what induction 
is to us we might end up with a hundred different answers* Secondly^ to engage with 
other schools on our own campuses to learn how busine^s^ science^ mathematicians^ 
and so on^ perform their own on-the-job training. We felt there might be .quite a lot 
to be learnt Irom other areas* Thirdly, help other groups in' trialling particular 
induction procedures to see which are most effective. Fourth^ help train those who 
will actually conduct the induction* And lastly, and IVe left this till last 
intentionally because the group felt this was the most critical thing qi all^ to 
engage In a task analysis of the whole area, so that agreement can be reached on a 
number of things, and this reflects what Bill Young also said, (l) What skilfi teachers 
really do need) (2) the characteristics of a good teacher) (3) those skills to be 
developed in beginning teachers by colleges* (4) those skills to be developed in 
beginning teachers by schools) and 0) those skills to be developed in beginning 
teachers, by in-service groups; There needs to be, we felt, a clear delineation of 
wher*^ all those things fit before the whole process can start. 

And the final comment, and it*s a little pessimistic. We lelt that if induction was to 
embarked, upon. It may very well ne^ a reorganisation of the education system 
as we know It. We also felt that if induction wasn't proceeded upon in these terms 
then it may not be worth proceeding with it at alL 



THE INSPECTORS' VIEW 
Allen Evans 

We inspectors haven't got together as a panel, wefve had to consult by phone* We 
feel quite optimistic about the way the Induction of beginning teachers Is 
proceeding* When we think the word "induction* was unknown to many educators, to 
many principals, to many teachers In the schools a decade ago^ we^ think weVe.xome 
a tong way since that first Schoob Commission report came out with the very strong 
advice that we should be doing something really purposeful about induction programs 
for beginning teachers* 

f particularly appreciated the opportunity 1 had on Tuesday afternoon to meet with 
Bill Young and to share with him some of the South Australian experiences and some 
of our experiences here in Queensland* f think the similarities are very significant* 
Although I would like to commend the Board on preparing a very fine report, I think 
some of us knew from the cries of anguish from young teachers that they were 
concerned about the problems of classroom management, about preparing those 
hateful things called CCPs, about their feelings of inadequacy when they realised 
that in the schools in which they were serving they could not Implement some of 
their very idealistic perceptions of the role of a teacher.J think that it was good 
that I could share that with Bill Young. I particularly liked his thought of giving 
beginning teachers an opportunity to work in the areas where they have perceived 
competence. Our young people have done majors in music, or in art, or in drama, and 
they can have a very vital role in our schools, of assisting to lift the standards in 
those very important subjects* f would commend this recommendation of Mr Young^s 
to you allf whereby you can give beginning teachers in your schools opportunities to 
work in the areas o^ their competence. They will be seen by the other teachers, 
then, as being people who have sofnething to contribute to the life of the school ft 
certainly will do much to enable them to develop their perceptions of themselves as 
being worthwhile and worthy teach6rs* 
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In the few moments that rem&ih, I would like to share with you sonte of the thoughts 
that we, in our telephone hook-up, were able to glean regarding the inspector's role 
in the Induction process* We sometimes see ourselves as the Tony Eggletons and the 
. David X^oombes of the induction program. People don^ know much about us, and yet 
I think that we have quite a significant role in induction* 

In the pre-5ervlcG field, we feel that the regional inspectors, in particular^ have a 
vital role* The young people in the alleges arc oonccmed wh<^ther they are going to 
get a job* They have heard some^ strange stories about the fact that they will 
probably be appointed to remote areas. The regk>nal inspector^ with his intimate 
knowledge of staffing, can give them some really accurate information about 
employment prospects, about the trarisfcr system, about prooiotional avenues, about 
|hc things that they should do on receiving that eagerly awaited piece of paper 
which states that they are appointed to a school* Particularly, I think he should 
counsel them about the need to visit the school to wh|ch they are appointed^ to 
meet with their principal before they take up duty* Of course, weVe had the oppor* 
tu>ities in the iast*fe^ years of interviewing the youn^ people who are applicants 
for positions in the Department of Education, and I'm sure those inspectors who have 
been on those interview panels have been able to be of great assistance to the third 
year students whci are hoping to obtain employment with our Departinent, 

At school level, in^ector^ have a very vital role in ensuring that principals and 
school staff "are mee^tlng their responsibilities in this regard* In Brisbane South 
regbn, weVe had seminars for principals to talk to them specifically about their 
vital role in Induction, In the Central Region, a very splendid check list was 
prepared and sent out to schools advising principals of the proce^iures in a worth- 
while program. 1 think also we can talk with teachers about their role, because 
sometimes there is regression in the attitudes of young teachers when they get Into 
schools. They go into schools and their ideas ot individualised instruction, of small 
group instruction ancf of co-operative teaching are sometimes rather sadly shattered 
by the schools to which they are appointed* So there needs to be a measure of 
sensitivity and concern on *the part of the experienced teachers, and sure that 
young teachers are looking for this* We, as in^ector5, have a role in developing this 
meagre of sensitivity* 

Inspectors have a role as facilitators* Vir</^n organise seminars; we can get young 
people together <in metropolitan areas'* it usually ")"akes' the form of afternoon 
mci£tings* 1 like Bill Young's idea that such meetings shouldVr be too tightly 
structured. The great thing in these meetings is for young people to meet with other 
graduates and to find that they have shared concerns; that they are not the only 
ones who ar<^ having problems in preparing programs for difficult chikJrenj that they 
are not the 6nly ones who hdve problems in getting d CCP that's really meaningful* 
The very fact that they can come together and can draw comfort from each other is 
good. 

For the graduates in the country areas, residential seminars arc ideal* l^ know in 
Darling Downs the Regional Director and his inspectors did do some -splendid work In 
close co-operation with the Darling Downs College of Advanced Education, in having 
young people come back to the college to live in, and to meet together and to 
renew contacts with sonte of their college lecturers* The lecturers do have an 
on-going interest in their students, and this gives them a valuable opportunity to be 
of real assistance to thcnv 

We also have a role in pastoral care. Sometimes there is a your^ teacher who may 
just not feel able to talk with his or her principal about the concerns he or she has. 
If mspectors can establish a sense of trust with young teachers, sometimes we can 
be of assistance. In extreme cases, we can even oi^anisc a transfer* 

The Regional Offices also have an important function* We know that there are some 
schools that do wonderful things for young teachers, and we should see that these 
are the schools to which young teachers are appointed. There are a few schools 
where it would be better that wc didnt appoint first year teachers at all. If we can 
alert our r^^tonal inspectors to the really good schools where young people will 
grow as teachers^ wc should do this* So we do have a role in advising the regional 
office about judicious placement of teachers* 

I liked Qiil Young's seven points. 1 think he has certainly picked the eye'j out of the 
needs in induction in thobc poirnts that he ga^Ve. The ones that 1 think were par*. 




tlcujarly pertinent to us were the ones about the r^ional meetings, the jnes about 
giving advice about redaction in the complexity of work requirements, and perhaps 
to a lesser extent, advising about the functions of the appmpriate staff members.'* 

/ 

THE PRINCIPALS' \1EW 
Fin Lawton 

* * 

Speaking on behalf the principals, I should make a point, as Allen H\ans made it* 
principals were unable to get together as a groupu Secondly, having heard the 
previous speaters^ 1 do not intend to start this by stating that,begitxiing teachers 
are at the whim and mercy of the Department and of^ the principals In the schools to 
which they have been appointed^ I thbk we have far more Important things to talk 
about than those fairly frivolous remarks* I do feel that BUI Young, In his Initial- 
ad<lress, has said all of the things that I've been tr/ing to get across in this papV* 

First of all| un^r the title of "The inductk>n of Beginning Teachers** Is a sub-title 
that says **A Report prepared for discission at a. conference on 2? October**^ Now I 
hope that the following comments that I tave^o offer wiU benof help^ wh^n^action 
plans are fonmjlated and carried out as a rt^ult of this report Rminlsclng, 31 years 
ago the^ then headteacher of the Murgon State P^^lmary School and Secondary 
Department^ said to me, a first y«rar teacher from a little school in the country, 
f^Boy, it takes five years to realise you know nothing about teaming, and then you 
start to leam^ A remark passed last Thursday while I was talking to . Bill Young 
. recalled those words to me, and meanwhile, 31 years later, we^re stiU learning, of 1, 
for one, am still4eaming* I think that has a point for indittlon programs •* the point 
of how long dqes an induction program go on; I think the answer to that is as long 
as it's necessary* 

Now in these few minutes no attempt has been made to define specifically terms 
like induction, beginning teachers or the ler^th of induction programs. I think that 
this Will be attempted when you' formulate action plans." | 

1 would however refer you to Table 3*3 on page 21* It*s entitled Rank Order* If we 
accept the k5 desirable characteristics as, valid, we can draw^some interesting com. 
parisons. In. the first ten Items, principals score nine places; lecturers, six; 
inspectors, eight; experi^ced teachers, seven; and begimiing teachers, seven* If we 
even go on to twelve items, principals score nine places^ and beginning teachers 
score nihe places* Now these perceptions of very different groups are very close* In 
one way this is heartening, since of the groups surveyed, lecturers, injectors, 
principals and experienced teachers, are exactly what is said * experienced people In 
classroom Interaction and classroom management* Beginning teachers are the only 
ones with little school experiencei and yot with their own perceptions., with their 
pre.service training, tltey are entering the profession with positive and compatible 
icfeas of role expectation* ' > ^ , 

I would now refer you to the handout (Mr Lawson had previously handed out a sheet 
which had four headings* These were Needs of Beginning Teachers^ Needs of the 
School, Strengths of Beginning Teachers, Strengths of the SchooL) For the purpose 
^of this sort of analysis, Lhave made the assumption that the needs and strengths of 
'*ie school are reflected in the prlncipjai responses. If we went further into thiS| the 
needs and strengths of ,the^school may be more accurately reflected by looking at 
principals 4nd experienced teachers because they ai^e within the school* There are 
yarious items irt the four headings that will go beyond the booklet Teachers will 
have needs that aren't in the desirable characteristics. Schools will have needs 
that aren't there. But with this as a tool of analysis, one should bd able to find the 
various needs and strengths and note those where the perceptions of the school and 
the beginning teachers are dose, and note those where the perceptions and 
priorities are quite d!f)[erent» 

A good example is from the table (Table 3J)« This shows the concern of beginning 
teachers about preparf.tion of CCI>s and planning of work programs. While other 
groups* notably the principals, have them down as sixteen and seventeen, beginning 
teachers have them down as five and eight* If we could took at this for a while and 
decide a reason for it, It could be [>crhaps that within a bigger school, the principals 
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and the experienced teachers realise that these are the result of group -ivork^ oi 
group planningi that the beginning teacher will just be drawn into that* &ut at this 
point of time the beginning teacher doesn^t know that and so to him or her it is an 
immediate concern^ and a very, very real concern* 

Now, having identtiied needs and strengths, the school has the basis ior con^ 
sideration of an induction program. While this makes for a very individual program* 
there appear to be enough omimon elements from all sections of the profession for 
broad principles to be observed. 1 think that, the four factors derived from the 
factor analysis on pages''25 to 31 bear careful study* Maybe there are four 
principles that need to be looked at in planning an Induction program^ Another 
factor that was not drawn out specifically is the utter essentiality of communication 
skills, communication skills at all levels* Commiunication skills between teacher and 
chiM are particularly Important for the beginning teacher* 

In my telephone conversations with my colieagEieSj we agreed that^^schools must move 
along these sorts of lines* The catalysj is given by the document to plan and carry 
out more effective induction programs. Too often they have been on an ad hoc basis, 
whereas the better thrust jivould be on the school basts* 

1 thtnk later in the day in the discussion sessions, you will talk about buddy systems; 
you wilt talk about placing inexperienced teachers with certain experienced 
teachers^you will talk about group planning, and so forth^ I think that each of these 
themselves ts a very desirable thing, fiut 1 also think that they have their greatest 
effect when they are part of an organisational structure, f don't thihk that goes 
against the ideas that Geoff Bull mentioned when he said that indtiction programs 
must go beyond the schooL t think that fact is reoo^ised. 

Now, what I've tried t9 do here-ls to view the relationship between the school and 
the beginning teacher* I th"ink there are many, many more implications in the report 
that you have in front of you* J think. that the further you delve into it, the wider 
the implicatbns you are going to see* Yes* yoiitl question validity; youll question 
methods; but if yau do, how about trying to find out whether you can validate, or 
invatidsfte the sections you're co nee m«l about* . - , 

i 

To summarises the information contained in the rej>ort on the needs of beginning 
teachers shows that they are perhaps all ^5 items listed, and many others^ But i 
would hope that, when you work on some sort of posttive analysisj yoi/re planning 
for inductk>n programs that can be made into biteable chunks, so that the con- 
fidence of ^he teacher is built up and not shaken. So that the basic need of a begin- 
ning teactter to have a class or a gr^' ^ *o teach ts fulfilled* So that it is. not 
translated llnto^ and this was stated to me by a first year sea>ndary teacher^ "a 
survival course as you would have in the jungle"* t think that then you will have 
within our schoob successful Inchjction programs* And can they be as long as needed, 
school-based, and as unobtrusive as possible? 



THE EXPERIENCED TEACHERS' VIEW 
Pam Verney 

I'm pleased to be able to speak on behalf of the experienced teachers. 1 have two 
sections of information to present* One section of our concern Is the report, specifi- 
cally, and since that^s going to be discussed in the group workshop sessions, I'^n only 
going to produce the points that we considered from that* Then t shall talk generally 
about how experienced teachers seo our roie in induction* 

The fe . points that we saw from the report* The first was that indiction should not 
be seen as only for beginning teachers* The second point was that v'? see a need for 
empathy for beginning teachers throughout induction^ The third point was that we 
saw conllict oI priorities between lecturers and beginning teachers* The next point 
was ^hat we wrre concerned with the induction period alter school commencement, 
with the induction perk>d prk>r to school commencement, and with inductk>n in' 
country and srrtall schools. 



^ We talked a^out and raised fromithe report the question of when induction should 

er|c » „_ K 
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c^ojr, and the desirable qualities of the beginning ^teacher, as welt as the imptir 
cations of the report for employing authority and college selection panels* Some of 
the disastrous statistics that we saw in the report were* firstly^ the years taught by 
beginning teachers; sccondfy* the total nuinber of children as shown in classes* which 
I'hn sure is an erm which needs explanation; and thirdly, the beginning teachers in 
open-area* They w^e the tliree things that we were concerned about 

As a general comment, froin the experienced teachers, we of'fer the following* 

The term induction has recei.^d extensive consideration since the publication of the 
3ame3 Export in 197^* The James Report was based on the assumption that the new 
entrants to any lOajor prolession cannot be expected to make a full contribution 
immediately - an assumption we tend to overlook in education quite ofteru 

As experienced teachers, weVe feeling pretty good about this report, and we feet 
pleased on two counts^ Firstly, we*re very pissed with the fact that the Queensland 
Board of Teacher Education has made this study on behalf of its teachers, and it is 
indeed one of the only Boards to do so, and^weM like to cominend the Board for its 
research and work* 

I 

^ Secondly, we're feeling very pleased aboot, the report because it shows that we 
^ experienced teachers are wante<), and that \ve're not only wanted but weVe needed^ 
^That's a \jery good, warm feeling to have, to know that somebody wants you and 
needs you. The report and other sources show us that beginning teachers want the 
pelp and advice of experienced teachers* \^e know we've got plenty of teaching 
experience to give and we're champing at the bit to give it* 

i 

We hope from this report and discussion that, induction for beginning teachers will 
become soinething that is accepted and expected, and not something that weVe got 
to get around to sometitne* 

WeYe concerned that induction programs shoukl not be seen as only for beginning 
teachers and we wish to see induct-on for commencing teachers* The teacher who 
graduated in Deceinber and is appointed in 3anuary is the persoit'we're looking at at 
the moment We need to consider also the teacher who graduates and is employed in 
non-teaching professions and then enters ihe teaching profession* We need to 
consider tn^ teacher wl)0 is re*employed after an absence, and the teache^ who is 
appointed mid-year or during the year* * / 

While. the employment scene continues as i^Js^ there ^111 be an increasing number ol 
appointments made after employment, mid**year and after an absence* As experienced 
teachers,jWe anticipate, a greater role to piay in the induction of tR^se. teachers 
particularly* 

MIe feet that induction shoutd primarily be the responsibility of the school and highly 
individualised to suit the individual beginning teacher's needs. The Bass^tt Report 
states this very clearly also* - 

We feel induction should be on^going with the empl^sls on the development of 
practical sl^Uls* There should be a concentration on practical issues and practical 
daily experiences oi teachers* ITiese are areas wl^ere the experienced teacher has an 
important rote tp play* ^ " - 

The overall feeting as we see the nocd^ expressed by the beginning teat^hers in the 
report >^^% that induction should not be conducted only by administration^ although 
we recognise t^^t they need to conduct some of it* Induction should include the 
specialist teachets - the teacher librarian, the music teacher, the Physical Education 
teacher, the rofjiedial teacher and so on. Induction sho-jid be flexible to meet the 
peculiar needs of the individual teachen Induction should be conducted on a team 
basis, including all of the people t.iat l*ve just mentioned* We see t^e role for us, as 
experienced teachers, heavily involved as part oi this team* 

Ve have a ma|or concern in considering when induction can occur, and considermg 
this, the usu^al tn ^school time^ oqt^of^sdiool time^ vacation time considerations arise* 

We WQuld lik*e to recommend that immediate and lengthy consideration bo givcti to 
the t^ache^* free days which will occur in 19S1 and henceforth. In the present 
situation, ^thesc days are designated to be taken in September, which is very fin^ for 
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the hJgh school mJd<^seme$ter marking^ but it's not so fine for primary schools. 
Teacher free days €ould be to a far better advantage* particularly for 
induction programs if, on one handt It would be possible for the principal to select 
when the teacher free days could be taken In his or her school* or* failing that^ il 
the teacher free days could be taken at the beginning of the year. This Is something 
which should be really considered. 

Information In^this report showed* that per cent of beginning teachers In the 
survey had no chance to observe lessons and this reminds us that we are assuming* 
as I mentioned earlier^ that entrants into the teaching profession can*t make their 
fuli contribution without exp«srlence* We* as teachers^ are treating these be^nlng 
. teachers grossly unfairly when we expect them to do this, 

' As experienced teachers wete concerhed for and about the feelings of the beginninig 
teachers, and deeply consider how and where we can help. In this area we see two 
roles for ourselves^ and thi^ is along with the administration and other members. 
Firstly, we imve a role to bulk] up those positive attributes, those <|uallties and 
abilides which the beginning teacher comes Into the school wfth. We also see a role 
t^strengthen and develop and provide knowledge and security and backing In those 
are&s where the beginning teacher does not feel confident and positive. These two 
rbles^ we are suggesting* could be filled by an ex perlencecf teacher acting in a buddy 
system. To have an experienced practising teacher responsible for^ working with^ or 
just being t.^cre for each beginning teacher is what we're anticipating^ This idea is 
much along the lines of the English James Report recommendation for professional 
tutor systehns^ or on a more simplified level* It's along the Canadian Red Cross learn 
to swim method called the buddy system. It ensures ^fety^ confidence and an end 
product that has ability^ and that's what we're after. 

Colleagues emerged as tht most significant source of assistance for the beginning 
teacher in this report and thaVs also supported by literature. We give the hei|p now 
and it is our concern that the assistance given by experienced teachers be 
recognised and acknowledged and organised and offered to beginning teachers on a 
planned basis* « » ^ . 

There woukJ be a need to conskJer reduction in beginning teachers* teaching allot*^ 
ment* and also reduction in work k>ad for experienced teachers* In our opinion* 

We wc^ld like to si^gest consideration for the placement of beginning teachers in 
schools with experienced teachers. This means placement into large schools, not 
small country schools. The statistics in the report show that this is not happening^ 
but sufficient evidence exists in the report and in the research literature to support 
such a desirable consideration. To enable this to occur, our thought is that 
appointment of beginning teachers siwuld be made beJbre ^and independent of 
transfers and promotions of experienced teachers. 

The final point 1^ like to make on be^half of the experienced teachers is a concern 
that some in-service be specifically designed to cater for the specific needs of 
women. The report shows some disastrous statistics related to the grades taught by 
beginning teachers and I quote* 'It would appear that pven with the, appointment of 

oj^beginning teachers, the teaching domains of male and female teachers are fairly 
clearly delineated" (page This concerns us as experienced teacheVs because we fit 
into this category of the delineation. As oarly as 1973, the Schools Commission 
recommended in its report that role models fife given a very serious consideration in 

, primary school* both as teachers and admin is trators« The Schools Commission report 
recommonch^d that a larger proportion of male teachers shoukJ be appointed to the 
lower school and similarly more females be Appointed to upper school* Looking 
a aund today, and looking at the description of the respondents in the report, it*s 
clear that this State Is not yet accepting the importance of role models* 

Briefly, we would see that induction could be. schoot^ased^ should be school-based* 
and Individually organised. The key to it all^ we feci, coulji be management^ efficient 
o use of time and personnel and public relations* 



rriE BEG]^j^nNG teachers* view 

Robert Moscoso 



In today's report, my colleagues, Robyn WUJmott ancf Ly»>deen Walker, and [ have 
endeavoured to be as honest in our .findings as pc^biei Our report was made firstly, 
from the Board of Teiicher Education's coliiference booklet and, secondly, by 
speakmg with many beginning teachers, The views expressed are jiot necessarily my 
personal views, t had a pleasant, happy and rewarding <%xperiencejn oolJege. 

We agreet;^ with many items in ^^he [induction of, Beginning Primary Teachers*'; we 
strongly disagreed with others, Being a Competent teacher is more than controlling a 
class dnd delivering appropriate lessons. It is important to look ahead 'to skills that 
can'be developed and to try to identify ways of achieving these skills, " 

During this year of teaching we can look back ^nd from other teachers observe that 
expertise in such vital areas of teaching as curriculum planning, interaction witH 
students, co-operative work with other staff members^ the use of resources and 
evaluation repotting must'be gained through one's own personal efforts* 

The questionnaire revealed, significantly, that very few beginning teachers were 
appointed to the extreme ends of the primary school, that is. Years 1 and 7i Even 
still more significant was the fact that^in 1'979 no males were appointed to Year 1, 
and only 7J per cent were appointed to Year<2» Th^ point we wou)<^ like to 
emphasise here is that thls^sttuation may indicate that little consideration is given 
to special skills each teacher in class appointments^ X' 

We were interested to discover the plaj:e where beginning tea^rs felt ^hey learnt 
most of their teaching skills. Surprisingly^ it was not where one'would expecti k%Z 
per cent had to wait until they were actually in the teaching situation 'to learn 
these skills; 36^ per cent learnt them at practice school; and only per cent at 
college. We agree that if students were give.i more practice sessions and Jess 
pressure through evaluation of performance^ 'skills could be devek>(^ better 

The art of teaching is the art of assisting discovery. Colleges should prepare, 
students to teach with a minimum induction, 

<^ 

When we say induction^ we mean enabling the teacher to be aware of routine 
records,^ lesson planning^ CCP layout^ course design^ assessmerlt, teacher /parent 
interviews and time management* 1 heard only this week about a beg^fnning teacher 
who had no idea of the Religious Instruction program or time allocated in fhcfjschool 
until this month (nine months after appointment to the schoolX Obviously, had the 
induction been carried out correctly this would not have happened^ 

The report sk^ested that^ in the early months of teaching^ other d^ssrobm teachers 
supplied most helpful advice. Of the beginning teachers surveyed^ l\X per cent said 
that other classroom teachers were of '*grcat help" or "Very great help'*. But in the 
case of t^o of us, .we found that it was our school principals i-ather than the 
experienced teachers who were the most helpful, always willing to give advice when 
sought^ or help when neededi In fact^ speaking with youn^ colleagues^ we founcl 'that 
many experienced teachers l^^ed professionalism, being reluctant to share ideas or 
programs, 

Henry Amiel said, *'Our dependence outweighs our independence for we «are 
indcpend<^nt .only in our desire^ while we are dependent on our health, our nature^ 
our society^ on everything in us and outside of us," 

We spoke together about the 60 per cent of beginning teachers who consulted text 
books in the first year and found these a great help.< We wondered whether, perhaps^ 
these books were actual programs, or classroom text books* We felt how important 
and how helpful it would be if the school could cor^ile a li^t of resources and 
equipment to show beginning teachers. It would also be helpful if this list included 
wh^re these items were kept in the schooL 

^ First year teacher? overwhelmingly wanted a system a tic. induction pro-am * 8h9 per 
cOnt^ in fact Only 13 per cent said they did not want an induction program*^ 

We think mduction could be exam., cd in three partsi wh^e, by whom and when; 



Where? We beJieved firmiy t,iat it should be in the schools;* By whom? The principaJ 
or deputy princ^J^ We thought perhaps he or she coutd expjaln the requirements of 
the CCP, their layouts, the use of teacher aides, their re^onMbilitiesj the time 
aJJocate<f and school roottne and poJJcies. Other teachers could, per aps, assist with 
units and resources. The librarian couid provide re^ - ces and inform the beginning 
teacher that which is ava ^able. 

The question came up of when * as ^oon as possible, please^ Certainiy, before the 
teaching time^ has realiy begun aiidj preferably, as 5oon as the beginning teacher has 
been appointed^ That is the time when we should have the form of induction we have 
described. We strongly disagree with the 31*2 per cent of first year teachers who 
wanted induction programs to be conducted in school hours during valuable tern) 
time. Why not, as in the case ol a couple of us, hold induction programs before 
school or after school? That way little interruption to our teaching came our way, 

We believe that dealing with learning problems, the planning of the CCP, handling 
children with behavioural problems and more practical methods of teaching In cuiri* 
cuhim areas should all he taught at college and not at the induction. 

My colleagues and I disagree with most beginning leachers* rankings on p3^es'21 to 
23, particularly item '^t as these rankings indicate that the abilfty to effectively 
discipline pupils is the most important quality. We maintain that if beginning 
teachers are ha^^ing problems with discipU* e, perhaps they are having problems ^r 
difficulty in writing their CCP and '^larviing lessons as well, because the problem 
may b#i !hat they themselves are not C&pturing the children's interest* If ways of 
planning CCPs were taught more thoroughly^ the lessons the teachers give would be 
more effective and discipline less a problem. We find it most important to teach 
children and not ov^r-write CCPs* 

Beginning teachers ranked the ability to effectively discipline pupils^ che ability to 
prepare a CCP, the r^illty to plan work programs^ confidence in abilfty to perform 
teaching tasks as the most important qualities* Although my own college experience 
was rewarding and satisfying^ it is evident that beginning teachers^ concern with 
practical items again reflect insufficient trainin^^at college, It wo*ild be right to say 
the important degrjee for the college graduate is the degree to which he is willihg to 
work to make himself a success* 

Beginning teachers ranked item 2$, industrious approach to teaching, thirtieth* We 
ask how much thought has been given to the rankings, because if you are committed 
and enthusiastic (ranked very highlv) you would be industrious* 

We disagreed also ivith the lecturers' point of view tliat teaching te^lniques are less 
important* Is this one of the reasons .why teachers colleges have changed their names 
to college of advanced education? Perh^ips Bryan Nichols* comment \s right* "The 
word ^teaching' is basically misleading* 5cho^Ps and colleges cannot really teach; they 
Can only instil a desire for learning*** 

With regard ''to teachers^ how and where should ^he highly desirable personal 
qualities be developed? Is it possible to develop personal characteristics? Teachers 
jshould possess these qualities which probauly were present to a small degree jefore 
teacher training began and were developed within the teaching practice sessions* 

There is difficulty Wentifying people with these characteristics* Tor example, how 
do you find someone able to cp-operate with th'^ir 'ellow human beings and with a 
genuine liking and interest in children, 

in summing up^ we found that pre^rvice courses were inadequate and could have 
been more p.dC^cal, 

Perhaps more time should be spent in schools than in college with the emphasis on 
the practical side of teaching* We feel too much time is spent in college and not 
enough in actiiM te£;Ching, 

Screening in relatioV to' p^efson^al cnaracteristics is-alsoJmp^^ Do wc want the 
best teachers? It so* we must consider these characteristics. For e/omple, if the 
Department wishes to appoint the best teacher available, s^jrely married won^en who 
r>os$e«s desirable qualities should be given preference to less suitable single people 
my not be so financially secure. Perhaps the induction process would be easier, 
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Vie can afford to ho fussy. Wc are devclc^ing the natural resources of our iovcfy 
country^ * 

We also believe that the standard of ihe college teaching could be improved to make 
their courses more v/orthwhite* All of us can give examples Jrom our days at coJlege 
when we had a lecture cancelled and the lecturer say to us# **ln this time we would 
like you to work on your assignment^ Other examples of this were reported by nnc^st 
people to whom we have spoken*^ A three-Jiour lecture would start a quarter oi an 
hour iate^ finish a quart r of an hour early* there would be a 20 minutes break* ind 
then the students would take the whole program* 

We see the need for an induction program, A teacher must be aware of the school 
policies and environment The problems faced by beginning teachers are not those 
that can be soWed by improving induction aione* but are the result of deficiencies in 
the pre-service^ trainings 



QUESTION PERIOD FOLLOWING ADDRESSES BY PANEL SPEAKERS 



ERiC 



Bill Heath I " ^ 

I think this is Imporiant In projvtdLng an underlying context for the rest ol Ihe day's pro*, 
ceedlngs^ Could I ask why^ among the dlflefent groups that vfefe surveyed to get a 
crosa-secllon ot responses, two other groups vHaQy concerned with the quality of teachers 
were not Included on this occasion; (1) parents and {2) pupils? ' 

Oill Hamilton: 

1 take your pointy but you have been invited along to the^ conference t>ecause we 
know you are vitally concerned- The nature of the survey ^l.you look into \\ care* 
Xully would indicate that it was an in-house professional study^ We are, nonetheless, 
vitally concerned, as always, with the contribution of parents. 

Geoff Bull; 

My comment woukl t>e that the Purvey we*ve all got in.o^ji nands is the beginning 
point, not the end point* It is me^nt simply to stiimilafc discussion of people like 
yourself with us* If it was ^he typical sort of report, which is the drawing together 
f the whole thing at the end, I would sympathise with yoa 

' / 
Bill llandltoni j 

The whole purpose of what' the Board is doing jn research is not pure research jn 
the sense that we ^me to definite conclusions. We hl>pe that the Board's research 
will act as a catalyst in bringing change throu^out thjb system^ 

Bruce Oixonj 

I have a quesUon directed to Pam Vemey, as an exp rrfenced teacher. Could you elaborate 



brieHy on the concerns you've feit for beginning leaci^ ers in 



relation lo open-area teaching? 



Pom Verneyt 

It was a pouit that was raised in the report and v<^Were hoping that this would 
come out in discussions* We} question the figures on TaciJe 2At in particular the 67*4 
per cent of beginning teachers who teach in a self-contained classroom and teach 
most subjects to one class^ The question asked is >h^ether this figure includes 
teachers in open-areas with' dividers. It would seem that \\he 60 per cent of begin- 
ning teachers reftrred to oil page 16 feel that teaching\in ^n open-area situation 
should be a topic included in induction programs. The figures sho>*n in Table 2.^ are 
not giving the true picture with respect to thf> number ^ oeginning teachers in open- 
area classrooms* We felt that on the one hand the beginnmg teachers were saying, 
yps, they want open-area information, but because a smalf proportion of beginning 
teachers are teaching in open^rea classrooms, this table doesn^t support Table 2^0^ 



\ 



Oj vid Uarnert 

Having a degree of sympathy w. t " befl tvloscaso said, can i'^sk him to deiiqe what 
he" means hy exlr^ teaching prndctke In pro^servlce programs? i Ihihk It's a very important 
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question to imd cut what beginning teachers leet teaching piactlce shoutd be all about* 

^ot^eVL lloscoso: ^ ^ 

The problem for most beginning te<)chers is that when you go to practising school 
the first thing that you*'? confronted with in your cbs^ is the teacher sitting there, 
wdtchmg ev^y step yotj it^tke; and the principal telling you what he expects of you*^ 
You're not yoyirsclh I feel there should be a particular way or a particular time 
when the teacheOn training can go out and actually set up a program*^ You should 
be able to g^j out into a sclx>ol and set up a particular program, or perhaps a theme 
you c^n work aroonov where you yourself can set it up completely and not have the 
pressure of co.itinualNassessrnent* I've had some wonderful teachers and l*ve done 
very well at practice teaching and IVe been very happy* But 1 still see the need lor 
less evaluation, le.^ pressure ^ind letting the teacher be himself without feeling he 
must put on a false i npression* 

* 

Stan Heilbronn: 

]n Tov/nsville, Ihe CAE has tnvlled the parenis movenicnl lo address students cn v/hal to 
expect v/hen they come face lo face v/llh the parents and citizens organisation. I v/onder 
whether fhe colleges are doing that, whefher they see ft as an fmpor^nt part of fhe 
Induction process, that Is preparing teachers for, not l^st Ihe I eachery parent discussion 
about Tommy, but the tact that parents are a real force within Ihe community that the 
beginning teacher is going to move Inlo*^ Parenis have an Inlluence and W Is vecy Important, 
In cur opinion, that Ihe beginning leact^er sees us as partners with Ihe school In Ihe whole 
process of education^ I think this Let's Develop Education campaign has brought this out, but 
I was wondering what other colleges have done In this area*^ 

Geoff DulU 

Certainty we do in the third year in a particul^ unit havf* many people Including 
parents groups <)ddr^s the students. We have also had an Additional Experience 
Progr<)m vthich is bWg reintroduced. In this program, staff and studerfts, on a 
voluntary basis, undertake to work with groups ^uch as adult illiterates and children 
in hospital schools. We have a very involved program at the moment where our 
students olfer themselves to go to the channel country in the isolated children's 
program where they work not only with parents, but with the parents and those 
parents* children together. This is purely on a voluntary basis. We feel that it 
probably wOrks best that way* These programs are in addition to the more formal 
contact where we <)Ctually bring visiting people in to address tlie students in the 
normal lecture period. 

One of the points that I made was that induction is r)Ot simply induction i^ito the 
sdiool, it*s an induction into the general community, it*s an induction iito parents, 
it*s an induction into other proiessionals. We found in talking to our graduates that 
they don't have the skills of meeting with other professional groups, so the.e^ a 
need fttr that general sort of induction as well as the more specific induction of the 
beginning primary school teacher. 

Bill Hamilton; 

Let's hope the schools are so much part of their communities that you can't see any 
separation between induction into the school and induction into the community 
because the two are so closely interwoven* 
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GROUP RECOMMENDATIONS AND REPORTS ^ / 



Alter the panel segment, mixed discussion groups were formed to consider the Impli- 
cations of the Boarcfs research and the issues raised earlier in the day» Each group 
was- asked to write its recommendations on an overhead transparency* This was 
diapJayed to the conference at the same time as a spokesperson for the grot^ 
elaborated on the recommendations. Both the recommendations at^d the report of 
each group are given beloiir* 

RECOMMENDATIONS - GROUP A 

I,. Departmental poiicy emanating from Director -General with respect to induction 
of beginning teachers and similar policy statement by appropriate Catholic and 
other non-government authorities* 

2* Pre-appointment visits ta school within limits of practicality* In addition, letter 
of welcome by principal, information about sc^kk)!, invitation to teacher to 
send i^ioimation about himself* 

X Each school to draw up its own induction program with appropriate staff tasks, 
which must be^ monitored for the purpose of feedback by the appropriate 
authority^ 

Greater degree of oo -opera tiveness amongst teachers at a professional level* ^ 
5* Time for induction fx'ogram must be set aside because of its importance*^ 
6» That nK>re than one beginning teacher be posted to a school at any one time*| 

- * * * 4 ^ f 

f 

REPORT - GRIGUP A 

U We thought it would be a good starting point to take the seven points that had 
been highlighted by BUI Young in his opening address* We thought, therefore, 
that there should be an official policy statement by the Dlrector-G^eral of 
Education, and by an appropriate body within the Catholic and other systems 
on this matter along the lines ol the one prepared by the South -Australian 
Department of Education* 

2* We then had a very fascinating discussion on the question of visiting schools* 
We did realise that it would be Impossible In all cases* We did, however^ 
that it was Important that pre^appointment visits to the school, within limits, 
should he made* Where these weren't possible, then there shoyld be letters of 
welcome* One of the things we did feel was unfortunate was that principals 
seem to be the last people to be notified as to who is to be appointed ;o their 
schools the following year* We felt that this wouldn't be such ^a difficult 
bureaucratic knot to unravel, so that the principals coukJ send personal letters 
TO the individual teachers joining them* The other thing about the visits to the 
school, of course, was the ir^ssive change of principals, and we feel also that 
it's important that we don't sen4^ person to a school where the head is to be 
changed and an entirely different phillsophy could be apparent* The welcoming 
letter should include informatbn about the school and about the district, and 
there should also be an invitation for the teacher to send information about 
himself or herself to the schools 

3* The group felt that it was important for each school to draw up its own 
induction program* We coupk^l tlus with a fairly authoritarian view* If it is 
policy of the Department or school system that the/e should be an ii'iductlon 
program, it follows that ther<* should be a* program that can be monitored, and 
therefore whether one likes it or nojt, it will become part of the visiting 
au .tority's task to check on the program for the purpose of feedback and so 
on* We were also amazed that the booklet, "Guidelines for the Induction ol the 
Beginr^ing Teacher irf^ Queensland Primary Schools^ which was prepared in 1979 
didn't seem to be more widely known* It has a suggested program* We Jeh that 
- e"^». school was different and it should be acknowledged that each program 
should be programmed lor that particular school* We would probably go away 



from the view that the secondary people have taken that 'there should be 
something fairly prescriptive such as the TIPS (Teacher Induction Program - 
5ca>fKfary) manual thnt has been prepared. 

There should be a greater degree of co-cpcrativencss amongst teachers at all 
professional levels. 

Time for induction programs jnust be set aside because of its importance* Our 
authoritarian view is if we are professionait and this is important, then there 
must be induction programs* Similarly with time: if we can find time for otUer 
things, time must be found for induction programs. 

Finally, we felt that one of tiie implications arising from all this was that it 
would be preferable If rnore than one beginning teacher vt^as sent to a school so 
that at least they could be mutually supportive of one anotheri 

a 



RECOMMEMDATtOMS - GROUP B - , < 

U Teachers centres and professional associations play a minimal roie in the 
. induction program and this is the role they sivjuld play« 

2. Colleges - 

(a) Table 23 - 

« Pre-service hasn't fully met the needs of the beginning teachei^ 

' Practical courses and groun din g-^n* basic subjects need more 
emphasis. 

Conflict of interests and philosophies bet\Krcen colleges of 
advanced education and Education Department (however 
demand has led to change). 

Secondment ol experienced teachers and movement of college 
lecturers to schools to work at classroom level in curriculum 
areas should be expanded and encouraged* 

(b) Tables 2.9, 2*11 - 

Colleges should be encouraged to continue the idealism and 
sense of professional integrity that a great majority of 
graduates are showing, 

3. Schools - ' 

nduction policy is essentiaL 

First month's CCP be given to beginning teachers, prepared by 
previous dass teacher* 

Need for pupil-free days in January. 

Need to make contaot before beginning teacher starts and the 
school should be ready to receive the beginning teacher. 

Monitoring of class size, discipline and learning problem children in 
beginning teachers* classes. 

Use of special toachers to assist beginning teachers (e^. back to 
back teaching situations)* 

Status of student teachers during practice teaching should be kept 
under review. 



REPORT - GROUP B 

One of the things tiiat we did as a preamble to ^soission was to have a general dis. 
cussion on the people we were concerned about. We considered that we were not 
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.ooncemed so much abcot Lnduc^n for beginning teachers^ but i^tduction for begin- 
ning super-teacher5« We havo to remember always that every teacher In a primary 
school has to have a knowlecge and an understand^g of eight subjects and in some [ 
cases^ nin^ and 1 believe in some^ teru And theyVe got to present interesting 
programs to d fairly poorly disciplined group of youngsters^ poorly disciplined not 
just at school level but at home level and community level They've got to present 
those programs in an ^terest^g way to mainta^ some sort of control and to reach 
some sort oi standards* Since some of our schools don't have indiction programs^ 
what a challenge weVe presented to the CAEs* It's no wonder tha^ we can so glibly 
say that theyVe perhaps not meetuig all our expectations. 

Another thing we thought was interesting was the suggestion that a similar survey 
amongst expeclence<f teachers -xrould probably identify the same, kinds of problems 
and arrar^e them in practically the same priority order^ I think the reason why 
beginning teachers identify so readily with and get so much help and information 
from the experienced teachers Is because they are shar^g exactly the same 
problems. They can Identify much more readily with one another than they can with 
lecturers or principals or inspectors or any other sectbn of the education system* 

U The group felt there was a veryjninimal role for teachers centres and pro- 
fessional groups to play* 

2^ We felt that the^colleges were not meeting the needs of the beginning teacher 
/ for a number of reas<^s. One of the reasons is the pracMcallties of the 
situation^ It was recommended very stroi>giy that perhaps th^re ought to 1:^ 
^opportunities for the lecturers ^rom CAEs to get back ^to the school scene 
and spend some of their titrife there when they have non-student days* The 
lecturers could spend time in tlie classrooms doing the things that the teacher 
is asked to do* We did do a bit of mechanicaJ arithmetic at one time and found 
that in a three-year college program^ one year of the students* time was spent 
at home or on vacation, so really it comes down to a two-year pro-am* 

3. As far as the schools were concerned, all schools should have an induction 
policyi but all schools don't have an ^dtction policy* There Is a need for some 
sort of a system inputs and there Is a need for some kind o^f uniform booklet 1 
suppose^ similar to the ''Guidelines for the Induction of Beginn^g Teachers In 
Queensland Primary Schools'^ This booklet ought to be avail^le to all schools 
so that those who feel not quite able to meet the demands and the needs of 
the begEntiing teacher can have that as a basis for their programs. But 
certainly we felt also the need for the beginning teacher to be available to the 
school at the beg^n^g of the year» One of the difficulties that's being 
experienced now by larger schools in particular is the stag%red employment 
program^ Not all beg^nlng teachers are employed in January and it's not 
unusual for schools to have begtnn^g teachers appointed to them three or four 
times during the year^ Both beglnnihg teachers and nev^ teachers with some 
previous experience are appointed at vaty^g times during the year/ so an 
induction program has got to be pretty flexible to cope with all those 
exigencies. lt*s also felt by the group that there js a need for the total f^chool 
commiunity to 1:^ involved in induction programs. As the beginning teacher who 
is with our group said herself^ she had a great deal of help during the year 
from parents who have been there to assist her in many ways. She has a 
greater undefstanding of the needs of parents from the fact that they were 
Involved^ and It's important i think that theyshot*kl be a part perhaps of the 
planning program for Indttctlon. But certainly one verj strong point that came 
out was the need for the experienced teacher to be very m\ich involved tn the 
planning of induction programs at the schoni level* There w^re some 
suggestions for the use of specialist teachers to release beginning teachers for 
a time from whole class duties by using a back to back situation^ where the 
specialist teacher might extract from two adjoining cUsscs half t1ie class for a 
particular subject area^ leav^g half the group behtr»<f for the begtnniitg teacher 
or fpr the other teacher for that matter^ so that they can cor.centrate on a 
particular groups 
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RECOMMENDATIONS - GROUP C 
Schools must have induction programs* 

Acknowledge then the practical constraints Including trends towards - 

reduced staffing 

increabed class size ^ 

employnient at varying times through the year^ « 

On this hasisi the implicatioi>$; » 

h School-hased (90 per cent) and regionally supported (10 per cent)t 

2* Flexible in timing and in specific arrangements but based on planning and 
documentation* 

3» Unobtrusive (*unobtrusivenoss is fine as long as it happens'^ 

4. Seen as part of a six-year bcgjnnuyg development (3 ^ 1 ^ 2), 

^* Overcome the principal 'evaluator/inductor' conflict through separation of 
part oi the inductor support to a volunteer staff member. 

6. Very careful class placement (3/*f/5 and open - both su^ect??X 



* * « * 



REPORT - GROUP C 

We decided to move to a basic assumption* We decided indeed that induction 
programs ^e already present in our schoobi whether we plan for them or not Of 
course, and this is our point, it's much better if those induction programs are 
planned^ From that agreement, that there are induction programs proceeding and 
that they should be planned, we then looked at the physical constraints that are 
facing schools in preparing planned programs* The apparent trend towards reduced 
staffing, and therefore to increase class size, is a restraining factor on any school 
staff being able to mount an ideal type of indtjction program, particularly if it 
involved reduced class size or other special arrangements for beginning teachers* 
Another important constraint was the trend towards employing first year teachers at 
times other than at the beginning o£ the school year* That means that any beginning 
^^f the year induction program may run but not all beginning teachers may be there 
at that time* That really does have a significant influence on the type of induction 
program that you can mount. This also has implications for some of the comments 
that one of the speaker^ made this morning about wishing to go out to your school 
in the previous year* Of course, that's excellent and should happen as long as you 
know which ^hool you will be appointed to* 

1* The implications we saw In these basic considerations were: Induction programs 
should be school.based with regional support The approximate percentages o£ 
the time invofved in the induction program are sc[K>ol-basod 90 per cent of the 
time, but definitely with that refgicnal ^upport^ ^ 

2» Further, we have to take into account individual strengths - this has already 
been emphasised • and individual timing* To return to our assumption, planning 
and documentation are simply essential A report, including a number of chock 
lists, has been prepared by the In^rvice Section of the Department of 
Education already* One of our group members had a copy of that report We 
i;aw that kind of documentation being made widely available as a real service 
to any inductk>n program, as a springboard. 

* 

3» An induction program shoukJ be unobtrusive^ Beginning teachers should not be 
highlighted or spotlighted unnecessarily^ They are part of a co-operative 
working team, and any program that is folk)wed should be oiie which is low 
.visibility and seen as natural by the beginning teacher as welL The point was 
made that some beginnii^ teachers are single<l out by parents, simply on the 
basis that once they're identified as beginning teachers, parents ard par- 
ticularly wary of them, for no reason other than that it*s their first year. And 
this should not be highlighted by the school unnecessarily. A subsidiary point 
was that unobtrusiveness Is fine as k>ng as the program still happens. It's great 
to be unobtrusive as long as the program doesn't disappear altogether*^ 
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t^* An important implication for induction is that it is seen as part of a sequence* 
I think we ^Jl know the sequence suggested hy the Bassett Report^ the three 
^ars in college, the one year for the beginning drid inc^tction year, foJbwed 
by further experience and a two-year part-time BacheJor of Education* So 
induction should certainly be feen as p^it of a continuing sequence of pro- 
fesstortal development* 

% A point stressed by a beginning teacher in our group was the apparent conflict 
between the principal's role as adviser and his role as evaluator* I suppose this 
relates to the buddy system; it would be important that the buddy, the 
experienced teacher helping the beginning teacher, should not be part of the 
.evaluation program that forms the r^ort on that teacher at the end of the 
year* 

And finally, a controversial point Some members of our group fell that some^ 
times the placement in classes wasn^t ideal, even Years 3^ and 5 may not be 
the most suitable dasses^^ a beginning teacher because of different teaching 
*^ styles, small group styleMwliscovery learning styles in those classes* 



RECOMMENDATIONS - GROUP D 

1* Induction - 

* « General - to profession 

* Specific - to a school* 

2* Pre-service contribution - 

* pcactical emphasis 
"reality" 
"assessment" 

* » screening of schools/teachers to reduce lott;ry, 

3» First school experience contribution -* 

* screenhg - all *^cw" teachers, "rigid" teachers 
^pr€*experience 

icomniK>n program plus individual 

full teachijig responsibility with support^ particularly by experieiKed 
-teachers* involvement In '»small group" plaming/discussionsj et:* 

^f* Theme - 

balance - direction, support ^ individual development* 
' « ft -It « ^ « 

REPORT - GROUP D 

h Briefly^ we've looked at induction itself and we've decided that, in the broad 
sense^ b^oth ^he pre-service program and the school experience at the start of 
the teaching career contribute to induction into the profession. In addition, 
there is spcQfic induction which is the transition Ihto a particular school by a 
particular beginning teacher^ a school with its, own particular problems a^nd 
concerns. We asked two questions. What can the pre-service program contribute 
to helping facilitate the general induction of teachers^ and tnore specifically^ 
how can it help bridge that gulf that continues to persist, apparently^ from 
training into practical teaching? 

2* Some of the points about ho^^ prcwservice education can contribute^ We talked 
about the practical emphasis that everyone wai^^ but can it be satisfied just 
by more practice? We felt ttiat there were a number oi things that could be 
done to improve the practical emphasis and the quality of It. One is by trying 
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to make it fit closer the reality of teachings In particuJar removing the artiii- 
ciafity of always, over three years, expecting student teachers to foJbw com- 
pJeteJy the phiJosophy, styie and so on of the supervising teacher The end 
results of that can be very unfortunate. The emphasis on assessment, the 
feeling that for five hours a iv# five days a week, student teachers are being 
assessed rather thanileaming w teach, and their worries about that preoccupy 
them to the detrimeht o£ their development. This can probai(>Jy be improved 
only if some sort of screening system is introduced so that schools and 
teachers are carefully chosen and the effect of the practice teaching lottery is 
reduced. 

3. Looking at the contribution that the first school experience can make to 
bridging that gap and easij^g the transition^ ^igain we mention the word 
screening* It don*t think that it*s fair, from a beginning teacher's point of view, 

: that they have to go to any school in Queensland, regardless of the knowledt^e* 
that regioruU inspectors offen have, that the school would be unsuitable ior 
helping the beginning teacher make a successful starts We pointed out a couple 
of exampies where^ in some of the western schools, a new principal can arrive 
at a school to find that he, together with six or seven new beginning teachers, 
are going to run lu Any chance of a successful, first experience is pretty much 
reduced. Similarly, ve didn't like the other extreme wh^re the beginning 
teacher goes to a schoof where the new teacher is indoctrinated by a set of 
rigid people who don't give him any chance to develop any of his own styles or 
techniques. There certainly could be developed a common program that any 
beginning teacher could go through, including information on school policies, 
procedures, where to find the first aid kit and so on* All of these that are 
common elements in every school. But while these things are organisationally 
importan.t, they are the least professionally important aspects oi ao induction 
program. But we felt it's impossible to develop a common professional program 
because it's going to depend very much on the individual students, some of 
whom have solved many of these problems before they become beginning 
teachers and others who havent yet faced them* 

We didn't feel there was any point tn reducing the teaching responsibility as 
long as, oi course^ the si^port within the school is such that the beginning 
teacher can effectively carry it out* 1 think the people who are most against 
reducing it would be the students o*- beginning teachers themselves^ who would 
feel they weren't being treated a& people who have been training for three 
years to accept the responsibility. The support would come particularly from 
experienced teachers and by involving the beginning teacher in small group 
discussions^ not whole staif meetings where policies or curriculum are to be 
discussed, but small group activities^ either class group meetings or subject 
group meetings where beginning teachers can feel a little bit freer to con- 
* tribute and learn from other people* 

4* We finished up with a theme which concerns me very much. That is, we spend a ^ 
lot of time in colleges trying to develop independent, individual fairly strong 
people who feel fairly confident in their own expertise* We are concerned that 
wc tenc) to then send them out into a system in which there is a great big 
support structure holding them up* I think we have to be very careful to keep a 
balance between encouraging students to use their own individual strengths and 
not pretending that they're all weaknesses; 



R£C0MM£NDATI0NS - GROUP £ 

1* The three aspects of "induction" - 
* p re-service 

^'school" induction 
In-service 

while they stand alone^ need to supplement each other for the purposes of 
screening, as well ' as development ("Screening" tn a positive as well as a 
negative sense), 
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2. AJJ respondents placed persotnaJ characteristics Hrst and tcncwicdge based 
aspects Jast, Can any induction program answer these perceived needs? 

While there are comttton elements in any induction programt programs need to 
be designed to suit individual needs* (Process style of Induction rather than 
program styJe^) 

While 'V^lo^P^y*' was ranked lowly, the philosophy of a sct^l permeates^all 
that happens in a schooi and, in reality, is a pre*requlsite to any "school** 
induction program* 

5< There is not a great deal of difference or disagreement amc^g the groups con* 
coming qualities expected of ^t>eginning teachers* 

REPORT- GROUP E 

K We looked at the three aspects of induction - pre-service, school in<Kiction, and 
in-service - in line with the Bassett Report* WhiJe they stand aJone, they need 
to supplement each other for tlte purpose of screening as well as, development. 
Now we talked quite a deakabout screening. We didn't use it in only a negative 
sen$c> we also used it in a^ positive^sense. That is, not only should we be 
loo(<ing for weaknesses in these three aspects of induction, but we should be 
looking for strengths* At pre-service level and at school induction level, the 
induction program should be aimed at trying to sort out strengths of people as 
well as their weaknesses. 

2. I think If you look at Table 3*3> for the qualities vnxtan the top six ranking^ it 
is doubtful whetlKir an induction! program can do anything about developing 
them. No^ that^s open to debate of course, but can an induction program do 
anything to improve general interest in and lifting of children? Or enthusiasm in 
carrying out teaching role? Perhaps* Or commitment to teaching? Well, maybe« 
But patience and self control? Or willingness to accept advice and guidance? It 
seemed to us that the easiest things to build into an induction program were 
the items rantced the lowest in the listi ability to carry out administrative 
procedures, interest in pursuing further academic study (if you matte people 
aw^re of the opportunities for advancement), and understanding;^ the 
organisation of the Education Department, it seems that although perhaps the 
last one's a bit dubious, they are the easiest things to build Into an induction 
prograiTip whereas the o*ics at t^e head of the list seem difficult, if not 
impossible to bulid into it. 

X While there are common elements in any induction program, programs need to 
be designed to suit individual needs; the process of induction is the important 
thing, not the program* The program that's on paper has very little relevance, 
it^ what p'^Ca on that counts* 

4. The final point that I'ti comment on deals with philosophy. While philosophy was 
ranked lowly, the philosophy of a school permeates all that happens in a 
scho^U and our group was of the opinion that philosophy or an understanding of 
philosophy of education shoukf*be a prc-re<|uisite to any school induction 
program* Perhaps it^ a matter of different perceptions of what's meant by 
philosophy that made people rank that down lowly. Maybe we perceived It to be 
something different from the respondents* 



RECOMMENDATIONS - GROUP F 

1. Reduction in complexify of the task of beginning teacher^ 

2. Continued induction in personal and professional areas* 

3. Induction shoukf be highly personalised, v 
" Co-ordinator of the induction program* 
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5* Tlmlng^f induction process 

6, The/e are certain attributes wiiich .iwe considered highJy desirabJe In a begin- 
ning teacher (i^* personality seems to rate higher than knowledge)* 
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REPORT- GROUP F 

L The first ioipiicatibn from the report was that a reduction !n the oooipiex^^y of 
the task for the beginning teacher couid be considered^ We feit that the begin- 
ning teacher had a lot of things to contend with in the initial stages of a 
teaching career and everything that could be done should be dooe to assisf the 
beginning teacher* 

2* We feel that continued induction is required in personal and professional area^ 

3* lndLictk>n should be highly personalised^ suiting the needs of the indivJduaJ. We 
talk about the needs of the individual child am therefore* we canpot disregard 
the needs of the individual beginning teacher* 

t^. We thought th?t there was an implication from the report for co-ordinator of 
"an induction program in a school and various views were put forward. But the 
one that seemed to gain mosi credence waf the one wheo^a teacher on staff 
would be the co-ordinator. It was fdt that the principalis role in assessment 
would not necessarily disqualify him, but tt could be a factor militating against 
him if he were the co-ordinator of tHe Itfdtction program. 

5. The timing of the induction, process; is important* The implications from the 
report wore that there was some pre*service induction and there was a con- 
tinuous induction perk>d during at least first yoar and extending Into sut* 
sequent years. 

^ Another of the implications that we saw was that there were certain aurtbutes 
which are considered highly desirable In a beginning teacher. If you look at the 
.overall rank order of items youCtl se^ tl>at personality factors in a broad sense 
are rated higher than tbe knowledge factor^ When we look at No. I# the ability 
to communicate^ then wq look at interest and liking for children* enthusiasm* 
commitment* patience and self-control and so on - they were the ones that 
were considered most jippcrtant* And as we moved down the list* we saw 
qualities Jike background of krwwiedge, knowledge of basic classroom manage- 
ment procedures* familiarity with curriculum guides and so on. So the overall 
implication here was that the personal characteristics were more important 
than knowledge in tWse ar^as.Nowwe don't say for a minute that knowledge 
should be neglej^ted^ but it was just a relevant fact from this information that 
ihe personality* characteristics were considered more important than the know- 
ledge characteristics. 
\* 

t ************* 



PeCOMMENDATIOWS - G^OUP G 

U Receiving schools must be carefully selected or accredited, 

2. Induction should commence before teachers leave college^ and continue at the 
school - orientation* CCPs etcj informal/formalj departmentaL 

3« Program should be flexible to adapt to needs whilst ensuring continuity ^ 
secondary experiencej avoid repetition* comradictionj adaptation to assist 
individual problems, which change throughout the year* 

4. Need to look- ahead^ particularly in classroom management, e-g* to cater for 
remediation or extension activities. 

« * *^ « « * 
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REPORT - GROUP (3 

1 

tried to determine firstly wher^ the induction program should talw place and 
secondly, when it should take pJac€^ then tried to give some outline of the broad 
content that possibly could be contained in it 

h Firstly, we were fairly keen on the idea of having some sort of accreditation 
for schools that coukJ take beginning teachers to be inductedL We hope that 
these schtools would be selected aiKt the employing authorities obviously would 
need to be supportive as well as the teachers in the school We felt that, wl^ile 
there might be some difficulties in this, it nevertheless could possibly be an 

— improvement on the present systenn. ^ 

2* Uithin that seoond area of when it should take place, we felt that there was a 
possibility that it couki begin at the end of the third college year or there- 
abouts, as has been done on a small pilot basis at Mount Gravatt, where some 
departmental personnel come into the college to give a pre^rvice orientation 
to beginning teachers covering a lot of what appear tQ us trivial points, but 
which nevertheless are f^rly important t9 beginning teachers^ When the 
^ induction program begins in the school, it can then concentrate on the more 
important areas such'as classroom management and other such thing's^ Within' 
\ that we did feel that a lot of the concern that was expressed by beginning 
\ teachers al^out some of the items^ such as^CCP preparation, was probably the 
\ result of a confusion that had arisen from conflicting views between the 
colleges and the Department This possibly could be best overcome by having a 
\ broad statement togresent to beginning teachers at this seminar towards th«j 
. OTd oJLihe- third "yearTr his woukl then carry on in to the schools and we would 
^, endeavour to avoid any overlap with programs, that had been begyn earlier. We 
\also feit that the orientation program, or the indjction program, should not 
.necessarily just be a totally formal one. There's obviously the need for informal 
^iscussion to continue within the school with various personnel to cater for 
individualirproblems that may arise throughout the year and in that way give 
the begihlning teachers more confidence in tKe areas in \vhich ti^ey felt they 
n^ede<f it \ 

X Tlve third point we made was that- the program should be flexible to meet the 
nedds of the beginning teacher, while ensuring continuity* One of our con- 
fer^ce members had experience with the TIPS program in the secondary 
system and his experience suggested that it \vas too rigid. Possibly the pro- 
visioVi of some sort of guidelines would be the optimum situation, from^which 
couia be developed programs to suit the needs of individual beginning teachers^ 

Qefor)" ] riiake the last point, 1^ better just make a note that we had on the 
suggestion by Dili Young about the possibility of lightening the load in some 
areas ^uch as PE, Drama, Musicand Art There was a point made that, not 
surprisingly, beginning teachers^ as shown in Table 242, didn't find these areas 
the mosft difficult to teach* So it was questionable as to whether there would 
be much gained from lightening these areas rather than some of the other 
areaSi^ 

4. The last [^oint that we made was to do with actual interpretation of one of the 
points th^t was in the tables* This was concerned with classroom management* 
There wasf a need expressed from a numbar of beg^tning teachers in the group 
that classr;oom man<^ement did extend beyond simple control of the students, 
but possibly, hopefully, the induction program might include an opportunity for 
the teachei^ to get into such areas as catering for remediatbn or extension 
activities a^ they were necessary^ 



ftECOMMENDATlbwi - GROUP H 

1» Colleges^ communicate rationale of courses^ 

2. Development of position for a teacher to^ work with beginning and other 
teachers^ ^ 



3. Establishment of guidelines* 

4^ Departmentai invoivement in pre-^crvice^ 

5* Diminish concern with CCP ancJ discipline - practical work prepTred; support 
teacher. 

6* Colleges teach why ancJ how of CCP - schools do what? 
7* Quality of induction * establishment of needs^ supervision* 

REPORT. GROUP H 

We starred with the seven points that were made at the end of Bill YouAg^s talk and 
tried 'to see bow we a>uld relate those to the report that has come out* Although 
the points that we have here, may not relate directly to the seven points^ we feel 
that we*ve tried to do that*" ' ^ / 

!*, The first thing we looked at was the responsibility of the colle^* If there is 
gomg to be a fit between the induction programs in the schools and the needs 
of teachers^ then there needs to t>e a communication engaged In by the 
colleges Jto make certain that the rationale of their Courses and what they do 
at the colleges is known and understood by .the school^ That may be a fairly 
tall order, but we felt that there is a responsibility on the colleges to make 
[ certain that teachers know what they are doing. ^ 

2* This has already t>een m^tiorved, but our group took the argument a little bit 
further and felt there was a need to recognise this position and that the 
teacher involved tn the work witii the beginning teachers be given some formal 
■ status withtn the school* We also felt that it should involve more than the 
. , beginning teacher and that this rol^^ within the school should go beyond 

' assisting the beginning teacher* The teacher in this f>osition should t>e able to 

help all teachers within the school. 

3, We felt also that the establishment of th«^ guidelines that have been mentioned 
should form the basis of the schooFs design. Schools should develop their own 
programs, but these guidelines may help to form some type of a common 
denominator* 

4* We see the desirability of a much deeper Involvement by Departmental 
personnel rather than just coming to the college for two or three days near the 
end of the pre-service course* We would hope that somelx>w or other it Could 
be built In, at least in th^ last semester of the program, so that it becomes a 
fairly important part of thti program and that it would be the beginning of the 
induction* 

^* We felt that it was important, with the concern that was expressed in the 
report by beginning teachers with the problems of discipline and preparing 
CCPs, that the schools should prepare for them a, program of work covering 
about the first month, that the teacher would then be free to use as he saw - 
fit* This would take away a lot of the apprehension that the teacher has about 
the formation of the CCP and the development of the units of work* We would 
also see that ttiere was at this time a need for the new teachers to be-given 
all the support that can be given so that the problem with discipline would not 
loom so large in their minds* 

6* We saw also the need for it to be established fairly clearly with the teachers 
that the role of the colleges was to give students the whys and the hows of 
developing the current curriculum program and that the real business of 
^ ^ actually preparing the CCP had to wait Until they got to the schools. This was 

the place where they could really develop the program becau^jt had to meet 
the specific needs of the schoot and also of the chUdrcn in\hat particular 
school* ' * 

7* Finally, we saw the need for quality in the induction program* In ord^r for this 
to happen, it was important that the needs of the particular teachers be 
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' considercdf Another group has already mentior>e<l this, that an in<fuction 
prograni must be personalised* I think we were probably saying it in another 
way but ^1 think it\wa5 exactly what we wer^ saying. The quality of tlhe super- 
vision that was offered -to, the teacher also needed to be ot high quality. It may 
be necessary in those cases for particular programs to be run to help the 
teachers to give good quality supervision* Vte saw the ne^d for Induction to 
invdive not only the beginning teacher but the other teachers on the staff as 
weJL The issue involved here was to bring the two closer together so <^at 
there was a good understanding and a good relationship developed between the 
beginning teacher and the experienced teacher. 

• 

\ 

RECOMMENDATIONS - GROUP I 

U Support school-based induction program. ^ 

2» Support first year meetings (approximately three per year) organised to pro- 
mote interaction %nd give opportunity to share experiences. Planned "by team. 

3- Desirability ot school induction program - well organised, catering for teachers' 
individual needs. 

<f. First year teachers in»groi4> had some reservation' about relief from either 
administrative or teaching duties* 

5« Function foi^new. teachers and parents as induction into community. 

6. Consideration given to year level choice*. 

# M * * # * ^ 



REPORT - GROUP I ' 

We felt that induction was on many levels - induction into the whole school system 
throughout the State, induction into a particular school and cominunity, induction 
into a ye^r level, and in<^ction into a particular class. 

1. We supported school-based induction programs*^ ^ 

2. We also supported first year meetings^ and we thought thaf approximately three 
meetings a year wherd first year teachers^are giv^^n the opportunity to share 
experiences. At these meetings^ they can interact and tell each other what sort 
of problems they^e been having and see that other peqile have problems 
similar to their own. We thought that these meetings ..outd best be planned by 
all levels - the in»pectors» principals, experienced teaCers, beginning teacher^ 

5. . The school induction program should be well organic, -^nd cater for the indi- 
vidual teacher's needs. lt*s hard to have a program that's set out in detaiL It is 
something that needs to be discussed just between the beginning teacher and 
the principal or whoever is helping him. 

The [irst :year teachers in our group had some reservation about being rc!ir\ed 
Irom either administration or some ceaching duties. We felt that we wouJd 
rather tackle the whole lot. It woulo depend on the situation, but in our cases, 
we felt that wc would rather take full responsibility. 

5. We^thought that a function for new teachers and parents might be a w<iy of 
mtfacting the teachers into the community in wnich the school was situated. 

6. Consideration st>oukJ be given to year level choices. We felt that the reason 
there weren't very many beginning teacTiers in Years 1 and 7 was tlirough 
choice and we tly>ught that opportunities sttould be given where possible for 
beginning teachers to choose the level in which they would feel most confident 
It's very hard when a beginning teacher replaced in the middle of thtT school 
year because they ^ust more or less have to fill in where the other teacher has 
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rleft; but* where possible^ consideration st-iould be g>ven. 

************ 

\ 

RECOMMENDATIONS - GROUP J 

1. CJassroom reality based ^ -srvlce - artiajlatbn between the training insti- 
tution and the employing authorities; notion of realities (greater definition 
from the Board). 

2. Role of the principal and authority relations,, 

3. Needs* wants and strengths^ 
K Active response relationships* 

^« Expanded meaning of the word induction* 

64 Common denominators of any induction progi^am. 

****** it 

REPORT - GROUP J ^ 

1. The first point refers to the appropriateness ^f the field practice experience 
that occurs In pre*service training and whether or not it sufficiently reflects 
"reality* in the seni>e that the kinds of emotional demands that it makes as 
well ^s the procedural demands are compatible with the kirids of things that \ 
actually go on In schools* The nctior vhat the pre^servlce expeiience should 
nkore carefully articulate against the experiences that employing authorities 
typically consider as part of their planning arrangements is important. We 
wanted to draw a distinction there between the idea of pre-servlce in a purely 
one*to^ne instrumental relationship with the Education Department, and tne 
reality that the pre-service planning establishments have a relationship with 
several organisations* These include free schools, independent schtiols and so 
on. 



2^ The second poLit about the role of the principal has already been mentioned^ 
The only amplification 1 would make is that we were interested in the Idea of 
the way a principal defines his concept of aLthority and the way he makes It ' 
available. That is a peculiar social psychological '-'^int, but 1 thtnk it's an 
important one. 

3. A v^SY important element that emerged out of our Jiscusslon was the question 
of elucidation of the concepts of needs and the Cioncept ol wants. There's an 
Implicit suggestion in the report that needs in sorre w^y ^T^ independent of the^ 
social context. 1 think an implication of our dir^ssbn wjis that they're not, ^ 
* and that v^ry olten what's reflected in the kinds ol d^ta we*ve had presented 
to us iJ a fairly idlos>T^cr(i*tc view of wants rather than a realistic conception 
»of needs* And therefore an implication of the report is tlfiat the 'Concept of 
needs and wants requires fairly careful elucidation within the perspective 0/ 
' particular context. « 

fr. Clearly, and 1 think it's emerged from much of what's been said already, for 
induction to'be ''ieweo as a valid cf^ncept, it trujst be <^nsEoered in the light of 
the active response relationship thdt the Incumbents of the Induction engage ^ 
upon* That Is, that the beginning teacher i^ not a victim of circumstDncesj she 
can act in a purposeful and posUive VaXt cah maka a contt ibution, a 
^ meaningful contribution, and that this^n be responded to by the structure in 
which ?ihe finds herselfi That activity notion is rather, 1 think, more useful, or 
potentially more useful than the pas^ity notion which may be construed as 
being p^irtly implied |>y some ol the suggestions in the report. 

^. * We felt quite definitely tha\ the term IndUctbn requires a p^xess whereby 
expanded meanuigs ipr it are generated in the varbus forums that are 
avallaMc^, such as CAEs, the Education Department and so forth. Clearly it^s a 
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generalised and a generalising term and it needs those expanded meanings 
before any significant actions can be undertaken*^ ^ \ 

$4 And the final point, and tt*s ^'agiarlsing a colleague, but the suggestion ^ s 
that what need and what , we canJegitJmately do is establish a set f 
common denominators, af>d 1 think thai'^ a useful te'^no, actoss a *'ange A 
contescts. U we accepted contexts as a criterion variable, partloilariy school 
contexts, we could look for these common denominators which could then be 
extrac:ed from thes^ contexts and perhaps made available in some kind oi\ 
generalrsed induction program* 1 think this Is where the action part of this dts^ 
cusston proceeds from. i 



RECOMMENDATIONS - GROUP K 

h State^wide induction policy supported by necessary re^arch. individual ^chools 
sttU able to consthict th^ir own prograins. ^ - 

2* Implications for research <- 

(a) 'Characteristics of people running induction programs* ^ * 

(b) Study to discover what skUls are m^>re apptoprialely devek>|>ed in 
practising schools snd in college (see, page lOX 

{c) Training procedures of other vocations (e^* intemshipX 

(d) QuaUttes required of practising school and supervising teachers* 

(e) Types of system suppot^ for placement of beginning teache*a; 

3. There must be sequen.tial developm^t from pre^rvice throujfh induction to 
in-service (e^» emphasis ch^ curriculum implementation, activity and time stro^. 
turingX 

^« Link to be established between pre-servlce and inductbn via co*ordinator^* 
^ practising period teacher becoming responsible for sdiool induction of begin^ 
ning teacher. 



^ * * * it * 
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REPORT - GROUP K 



First of al]^ lot's not forget that woVe already got induction policies in most of our 
schools; that our regional directors and inspectors have been working hard at it tor 
a couple of years at least; and that our present induction policies are a great 
improvement on what I experienced when I was indUct^ into the teaching pro- 
fession. I hope thdt they are satisfactory for the future teachers. There's probably a 
great variety in existence at the moment, ranging from something Jike the one shown 
in the cartoon to the one that I went through many years ago^ where I was 
indoctrinated: "There's the work program^ there is your room opposite the principal's 
office, you will do as you are expected to do every minute of the day.'* I survived, 
somehow. 

These are what we believe are the implications of the Board*s rc earch, 

1. first of all, there shouki be a State-wide education induction policy supported 
by necessary research^ but individual schools should still be able to construct 
their own programs. 

2. Secondly, there were implications for research - 

(a) Research Lito the characteristics of peopW ruiining the induction 
programs within the schools. What sort of people should be running those 
programs? 

(b) There should be a study to discover what skills are more appropriately 
developed Jn practising schools and in the college. That was erophasised in 
that table on page 10, which suggested that per cent of the begin- 
ning teachers regarded their best skill development as being on the job; 
the college^ per cent; practising school, per cent. So I think some 
further research should be made in>this area. 

(c) We should look at the training procedures of other vocations and perhaps 
the idea of an internship for the beginning teacher would be sound 
Something like five semesters at college^ two semesters Oti the job^ where 
the beginning teacher would nrove from lower level skills to the higher 
level skills required' by a teacher. 

(d) Research into th^ types ot schools where beginning teachers should be 
placed, should tl^ey be placed m two and three teacner scnools or should 
they be placed into the bigger metropolitan schools? 1 think there was 
some diversity of opinion with regard to this question. 

3. .Thirdly^ there must be sequential development from pre-service throirgh 
indiiCtion to in-service, For example, there should be more emphasis on curri- 
culum implementation and the necessary study of activity and time structuring 
within the colleges of education. 

^. Fourthly, there should be a link established between the pre-service and the 
induction, using a co-ordinating practis^r^g period teacher wno \\ould also 
bea>me responsible for the school induction of beginning teachers. Now that's 
impractical in lots of situ^tions^ but It could be done very well indeed in the 
practising school situation* By judicious use of the transf^^r system^ perhaps 
those specialist teachers would also b^- very useful in other schools, 

I'd )ust like to add a further point. Perhaps there should also be study into what 
sItouEd be in a school to make the induction program effective, not only the 
personnel but what sorts of information should be <fvailable to the beginning 
teachers provided by the principal in co-eperation with his staff. 



RECOMMENDS 1 IONS - GROUP L 

1. The effectiveness of an induction program depends onj 
<(a) initial college preparation^ 
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(b) quality of the school induction program; 

(c) beginning teachers commitment. 

\ 

(a) Initial College Preparation: 

Colleges are responding to the demand for schooMocused programs. 

There is a need for college: to constantly review "teaching practice^' 
periods to meet the ne^ds of graduating teachers* 

This practising school period is a joint responsibiJity to be shared by both 
the college and the school. 

(b) Quality of the School Induction Program: 

Induction should be a "team" approach' - a part of co-opei^tive schoor 
development: 

First 2^^ weeks, programs dev^[ope<f by experienced teachers on staffs 
"Survival kit" for beginning teachers. 

Progressive or staggered in*ake at the commencement ol the school year* 
Opportunity provided for a ''transition^' time or "hand-^ver" period. 
Positive support for self-concept of beginning teacher is essential. 

(c) Beginning' Teacher^ Commitment: 

4 

Contact with school on notice ol appointment. 
. ^ Visit school pt^or to ^uml^g duties (notice would necKJ to be suflkientX 

L System Support: 

(a) Money and stail to provide lor hand-over period - importarit with 
respect to mid^yeatwaDpointees. 

; (b) Possible pre pre-servi(3k experience as teacher aide^ 

(c) Block-release ^ time fcSr training teachers to enable greater continuous 
teaching experience - dpprenticeshipsi 

(d) Greater participation irii induction by members ol regional team, school 
team, \ 



RfroRT - GROUP L 

We see the induction process as a way of overcoming the problem of the transition 
between part-time superficial responsibility tot a class to futj-time lull responsibility 
and that it should try to address itseii to the problems inherent with that transition. 
H^e'^e rather concerned tnat in a.-ty kind of discussion about indiction programs that 
there be no blame apportioned to any particular y^'oup and say it^s their problem or 
it's only their responsibility* 

h For that reason, we believe that the effectlveness.of any form of indiiction 
program depends upon the initial college preparation given to the beginning 
neachersf the quality of a school Induction program, and also' the beginning 
teacher's commitment to that induction progrank* 

(a) Th^re was considerable dis^.jssion about the idea of extending college 
preparation to the point of either adding a fourth year or re-arranging 
their pre-service programs. We are awnre that colleges are already 
iUldressing the problem of modifying their teachb'g practice session to Uy 
to meet the nc^s that are coming from schools, and also to respond to 
der.^ands that are coming from graduate students* And so v/e came to the 
point where we feel that the colleges ^re a* this time working as well as 
Cdn be expected but they do need to reviev their activities from time to 
time, that they can*t be static or sit back Complacently^ We also feel that 
the practicing part of any form ol pre*service education is a joint 
r ^nsibility, and to some degree indiction starts in thai period. So 
inchjction is part of the ;'re-service program. 
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(b) As far as the quality of the school induction program is concerned, 

feel that there are v/ay^ in which difficulties experienced by first year' 
teachers or beginning teachers can ^ overcome* We addressed ourselves 
to the notion that induction should be a te^ approach, based upon a 
co-operative school development concept. For that reason we feel that 
some solutions are v/oiklngt ai'o being implemented already in schools, and 
are assisting the beginning teachers or the teacher entering the service 
after a period of absence or the teacher corning in mid-year* These are 
two to three weeks of program being prepared by experienced teachers on 
the staff and given to the beginning teacher, or the commencLig teacher 
as one way of overcoming a little bit of the shock of coming in. Another 
alternative that ^s working in a number of shoots is a survival kit of 
things like policy statements, preparation policies^ ant^ so on in the 
school. Ve felt that part of the problem that teachers who commence at 
the beginning of the year have could be overcome by a progressive or 
staggered intake of pupils into the schoc^l* Anyone who*s been in a primary 
school first day back when all those Grade 1 children come (and l*ve been 
in the situation of having to jump fences and chase after them too) will 
khow that it's a little difficult to give some time and support to a 
teacher who has just arrived to start at your schooL W<: feel, though, that 
during the sclX)ol year it should be possible to have a transition or 
hand-over period ior teachers if theyVe coming in* It seems rather 
ridiculous that a teacher can finish on Friday afternoon and a new 
te?cher start on Monday, without the two having met^ whether that time 
is separated by a weekend, a coople ^f weeks or a holiday periods We^do 
feel that any kind of induction program should offer positive support to 
self-concept for the beginning teacher* That is absolutely essential, 

<c) With regard to the beginning teacher*s commit'nent, we feel, as has been 
wggested already, ih^t there should be the possibility for contact with 
the school ence they've received notice pf appointment^ or a visit to the 
school prior to assuming their duties* The implication for any kind ^pf 
syste;fi support is that notice would have to be sufficient to let it happen. 
There are a large number of difficulties in that area that need to be 
addressed, 

(a) As far as the system is concerned, money and staff would have to be pro- 
vided if there is going to be a hand-over pericd* 

(b) There's a possibility of '"pre pre-ser\ice'* eiqieriencc before stcdents even 
undertake training as a teacher to give them work experience as a 
teacher aide or other support staff in the school* 

(c) Block relea^ tiire, similar to an apprenticeship, could be one way of 
giving stu<jcnt teacher^ more experience in handling classes and assuming 
the fulLtim^ responsibility*^ 

(d) We feel, that there should be greater participalk>n, in any form of 
t.iduction, by all mennbers of the regional team and school team* 
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REACTION TO GROUP REPORTS A^J^i PANEL ?AP£ RS 
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Bllt Young 

I don*t know whether to feel honoured by beting asked to spe^k t\^'ice^ or whether it*s 
a (:a$e of extracting a pound of flesh before returning m£ across ihe bcr<ler. 

I did not expect the feedback sessk>n from "^he mixed groups to he as thorough as 
they turned out to be* J'd prepared a fow uoies trying., to pre-er^jpt things th^t may 
have been overlooked. In fact^ you have a much more comprehensive grasp of the 
whole of area of induction i was led to beJieve^ and ft remains aierel/ for m"" 
to highlighr basic points that came A:)ut oi those sessions; try to tie them up v/ith 
what the panellists said earlier this morning, and suggest a preliminary recommend- 
ation that you might Ijke to ttvi^k about^ 

It seems there should be an articulated, planned approach to induction^ There has 
been considerable consensus that if we'^e going to do anything at all in induction* it 
must not be a hit and miss affair*^ Many schools have made significant moves to 
accommodate the needs of people newly tr«:nsferred on to those staffs^ In seme other 
schools^ very^little is done* This can't be left to chance^ (f weVe sedous about 
induction* we need to articulate* at a reasonably senior leveV^ plann^ approach* 
to write this mto policy* and then somehow to mobilise ihis througtwut the pro* 
(ession^ This planned approach ought to reflect several things^ These* in fact* have 
come from the conference todays 

Any approach to induction should reflect p reappointment visits to schools where 
possible. It should include a written induction policy in the schooK A number of 
schools both here and overseas* pay a great deal of lip service only to induction. 
Schools can advance the kinds of things that woold be effective* that have been 
seen elsewhere* but when you ask for a policy on induction* they have rarely written 
one down. This needs to be done* Schools ought to produce a statement concerning 
how inductbn is intended to take place within the school This should indicate role 
allocations or responsibilities of particular menibers^ of staff. 

These statements shoukJ reflect specific allocations of tasks to staff. It has been 
suggested today in group reports that a (>osition or label ooukf be applied to an 
experienced teacher on a school staff to give even fnore emphasis to the fact that 
we are serious about induction and we are doing something* I don*t have particularly 
strong views one way or the other about this* but I do think a very clear allocation 
of various tasks* co-ordinating tasks* advisory 'Hasks* consultative tasks* need to be 
allocated within a schooL 1 don't believe that they rightly r<Jmain the prerogative of 
a principal 

The planned approach, should also embody beginning teacher meetings of some kind*^ 
Whether or not these are organis<?d on a regional basis or in some other way does 
not matter*^ Beginning teacher meetings that Tve attended over the last three years 
have one thing in commoru Whether the particufar papers* addresses or workshop 
activities that were conducted had any impact or not is beside the pointy The value 
of these conferences, particuj!arly if they were held In the first term of appoint*^ 
men«, was in sharing experiences with others who were in positions similar to them- 
selves^ Beginning teacher meetings have been found to be most worthwhile* 

We should ck>sely examine the placement mechanisms for beginning teachers^ I won't 
expand on this here^ other speakers have done that <)ulte sa ti sf actor ily» It may be 
that we have to leave arrangements as they are; 

1 ^rae back again to ^> point that 1 made in the opening address^ Beginning teachers 
jhould enjoy a more manageable set of initial teaching responsibilitltis*^ This could be 
achieved through reducing the breadth of syllabus that young beginning teachers 
Teai;h, or through making less complex the tasks given to beginning teachers^ Perhaps 
luli teaching responsibilities with informed staff support would do. There are ipany 
differcfjt ways of accommodatir.g this* You cannot show the beginning teacher a 
classroom, give him a piece of chalk* provide him with 33 children* and tell him your 
door IS always open« Beginning teachers tend n^t to C'^ iie through doors that ai'e 
"always open'** Th<iy close their own, j^ull dbwn tVie"- nind, and try to survive with* 
out solving their problems at alL More importantly, t.iey do not develop their Initial 
teaching strengths either* 
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Finally come to what 1 believe Is the pivot of the whole area of doing something 
clfcctive for teacher induction. This resides with the school principal himself, 
irrespective of h:>w sensitive a group of experienced teichers on a staff are to the 
needs of a beginning teacher appointed there, regardless of how seriously inspectors 
want to get In on the scene, lend an outside sympathetic ear, regardless ot the work 
they've done in pre<service training, the urritten policies that regional offices may 
have, if the headmaster In a schcral'ls r!6t particuiarly concerned about or 
cmpathejtJC towards the inductiot^ needs oi beginning teachers, little will l>e donc^-or 
if it iS| it win Hot last long. 1 believe the school principal is the key to inductioni 
how it develops and what resources will be^ provided. 

One recommendation from this conference could bet 'H'hat^ pilot induction program 
be mounted on a restricted basis for 1981J' Queensland has been examining inJuction 
now for some years, You have a policy statement lor primary^ and the TIPS 
documents for secondary. The profession is sulficlently au fait with research findings 
in this area, from work in other states and overseas, A pilot induction program 
should be mounted on a restricted basis for 1931 for a number of beginning primary 
teachers. This program should be ciosely monitored throu^¥»Jt the year^ and an 
evaluation report on its effectiveness be provided for the Board alter one year of 
operation* 

In conclusion I would like to coi>gratulate the group for the worE< done today, 
putting together the Board^s findings with your own idiosyncratic beliefs in the area, 
and for the co-cperation youVe achieved with people from different parts of 'the 
profession. My only regret is that thb has taken place at Bardon, rather than at the 
Raywood in-service Centre in South Australia. 
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PLENARY SESSION 

in the final session of the conference^ participants discus^d the da/s proceedings 
and possible further action on in<tuctiOn. While it was intended that the conference 
would formulate reoommerulations for making induction mor^ effective^ participants 
agreed that it would be difficult to encapsulate the entire day^ proceedings In a 
5inall number of recoir.inendatjons» Instead^ \t was thought that the Board of Teacher 
Education should examine the conference, proceedings in detail and distil the 
recommendations from this analysis* ^ 

There were^ however^ a niimber of ideas which were raised and discussed in the 
plenary session* A summary of these is given bek>w» \ 

A lumber of existing scftools in Queensland should be developed into training 
schools. All beginning teachers wou!d spend their first year of teaching in 
these schools. On the other hand^ it was ^gued that schools which did not 
have beginning teachers appointed to them would be deprived of the positive 
contribution which beginning teachers can often make to a schooK 

While a large number of schools in Queensland had written induction programs^ 
these had not been monitored for effectiveness. Indeed^ many of these 
"induction** programs could be regarded more as '^orientation*' pro grams^ The 
fO^ajor emphasis of some of these programs was telling; new teachers where to 
draw stock from^ the school policy on parent interviews and so on* Programs of 
this type were normally conducted during a few days at the beg^ning of the 
■ year* 

It was important that induction be seen as a phase in the development of 
vocational teaching competencies of the new teach er+ It involved inters 
ventionist strategies on the part of those people In the schools working with 
the beginning teachers. This wouki include observing and analysing the class-^ 
room behaviour of beginning teachers^ holding discussions with them, and 
providing feedback which would allow new teachers to become better classroom 
practitbners. 

While a certain amount of supervision of beginning teachers would be 
necessary^ it was important that t hose « responsible for the supervision were 
seen by the beginning teacher as supportive, rather than as posing a threat* 
Careful consideration would need to be given to the de\'elop[nenf of 
appropriate skills in these supervisors. 

fnd;jct{on programs must be rei^^led as closely as possible to the pre^rvicc 
program^ induction programs shouki take account of the particular strengths 
and weaknesses with which each individual ,<x>mes into the schooL 

The areas of responsibility of ooUcjies and schools should be clearly flelineated^ 
that is^ which qualities should be developed in the pre^rvice program and 
which shoui^ be devebped in the schools 

The Board of Teacher Education couki be seen as a catalyst in the develop*^ 
mcnt and implementation of TPore effective induction*^ It could do this by 
recommending to the Department of Education and other emptying authorities 
that a support service be established and made availabtc to schools to which 
beginning teachers were appointed^ It might also play a role In organising 
working parties of staff in teacher educatbn Institutions^ school staff and 
beginning teachers to consider the desirable Ingredients of effective induction 
i programs. * 

' Several sources of information, in addition to the Board's own research and the 
00 nferen CO' proceedings^ could be examined t^ provkle guidelines for induction. 
These included the \07Z Reviewj Teacher Education in Queensland (the Bassett 
report), the report oT xf\e National Inquiry Into Teacher £ducatlon> and written 
statements of both Australian and overseas induction programs. Case studies of 
exemplary indi;ction programs currently beini^ put into practice In. Queensland 
sdK>ols could also be undcrta(<en» 

An inducti^ kit coukI be produced for use by empbying authorities, principals , 
associatifcriis sM individual schools. With these kits^ and possibly with the 
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asshtancc of Sfieakers provicfed by the Boar cf of Teacher Ed'jcation, employing 
atithiOfities, pfinclpats associations and schooJs ooulcf devek^p inductioa 
programs to suit their own needs* 

In response to the suggestioa made at the plenary session, the Boards Teacher Edu- 
cation Review Committee has examine<J the record of the conference proceedings ia 
detail and the recommendations which the Committee sees as emerging from the 
conference are presented below. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ARISING OUT OF INDtJCTION CONFERENCE 

The confor^ce tndorse<S, as basic principles for the tnduction of beginning teachers, 
the following recommendations of the I97S Review: Teacher Education in Queens- 
land ^ (the Bassett Roport)t 

ft. 

Recommendation 17i 

Systematrc schemes of Induction need to be planned and impfamenled in afl schools 
where there are begtnnlng teachers as an essential phase of teacher developments The 
Induction period should be accepted as the first critical qaatlty control phase of 
In-servlce education. 

Reco/nmendatjon \Zt' 

Th« tndacUon of beginning teachers should be primarily the responsibility of the school ' 
Hselff Assistance from outside the schooHn authorising action, providing resources and 
advice Is also necessary, but this should be suppdrttve and supplementary. 

Rccommen<fation 19; 

Care shouki be taken by schools In planning the Induction of beginning teachers. to 
relate It as closely as possible to Ihetr course of training, and to^pjiroach It as an 
Integral part ol the three phase structure of diploma -^Inductl on -degree. To achieve this 
a close relationship between the training ihstEtutlons and the schools should be, 
established* 

Reconimendation 20: 

School Induction programs should provide a variety ol forins ol assistance to the 
beginning ^eacher which supplemenf his background knowledge with Informatfon of a 
specific kind relating to the school and Its community, which capitalise on his previous 
training, and assist htm to deal in a pracllcal wAy vJith class management, curriculum 
planning, teaching method, and other facets ot his teaching. The school should also 
protect him from ^anreasoriable demands, encourage him, strengthen his confidence 
and safJsfaclJon fn his work, and respect hfs personal style. 

In so far,- as it applies to the induction of beginning teachers as welJ as the con- 
tinuing professional development of all teachers, the confer^ce would also support ^ 

Recommendation 2$t 

Improving the effectiveness ot each school should be a fvlortty objectl In the 
planning and Implementation of In-service education. 

From these basic principles, from the results of the Board's research and irom the 
group a^d plenary discussions during the conference, the following cdnclusions 
emerged. ^ 

1. Policy on Induction ! 

(a) ' Policy statements should be prepared by the Department of Education and 

other em^ploying authorities as a basis for schooUbased induction pro<- 
grams. 

(b) Induction should be seen as a phase of ihe continuing professional 
dovejopment of the teacher. It should l>e articulated with the pre-service 
preparation of the bcgim.ing teacher and with tf^^^urther format studies 
which are expected to JoUow. 

(c) Each school should formulate its own written induction program with a 
clear albcat^on of tasks to members of staff, fn tnosi cases, it will be 
desirable for a sta{f mennber other than the principal to be appointed as 
the co-crdlnator of induction in the school. 

(d) Induction programs should highly personalised, providing support for 
the individual beginning teacher's professional development, capitalising 
on his strcf^ths and catering for his particular needs* 
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(e) School Induction programs should recognise the need for induction into 
the profession, into the school and into the school community^ 

(j) SchooJ induction progroms should include provision for the preparation of 
staff members for the induction of beginning teachers* 

(g) School induction programs shotdd be. supported and monitored by empby- 
ing authorities^ 

(h) * [Regional conferences for beginning teachers should be arranged each year 

primarily to ajbw them to meet and share their experiences and discuss 
their problems* , 

2* Articulatton with Pre«5ervice Preparation: 

{a) Employing authorities^ schools and teacher education institutions should 
consult and collaborate so that institutions can prepare beginning 
terchers for the reality "bf the dassroon)^ so that schools can make 
, effective use of the strengths of beginning teachers and so that both 
institutions and schools canuioster the idealism and professional integrity 
of beginning teachers* 

\ ' " ~ 

(b) Collaboration and mutual understanding between teacher education instil 
tutions and schools would be enhanced by the secondment of experienced 
teachers to the staff of the institutions and by the involvement of 
teacher educators in schools at both the classroom and curriculum 
development levels* . * 



(c) Extended periods of continuous classroom experience not associated ,with 
assessment slv^uld be provided Ouring the pre-service phase of teacher 
education!. 

(d) Practice schools and supervising teachers should be carefully selected to 
ensure that the student teacher*s school experiences are a meaningful 
preparation for his future teaching responsibilities* ' , 

(e) Opportunities for classroom observation or for experience as a teadier 
^ aide should be available for anyone planning to enrol in a pre-scrvice 

teacher education program. 

(f) inspectors and other representatives of employing authorities slv^uld pn^* 
vide student teachers in their final year with information and advice 
about the native of their education systems and the students' cmpbyment 
pro^cts within them. 

3* The initial Placemenn 

(a) Systems and schools should endeavour to reduce the complexity of the 
beginning teacher's tasl< by such means as * 

(i) appointment to schools which are knov^n to be supportive in their 
4^roach to induction; 

(ii) avoiding the appointment of an excessive number of beginning 
^ *| teachers to one school; * ^ 

(iii) avoiding allocation to large classes or to classes which contain 
children with learning difficulties or behavioural problems; 

Ov) taking account of the beginning teapher's subject or grade prefer* 
encos and of his particular strengths and Interests^ 

(v) providing for a hand^over period with the beginning teacher*s pre- 
decessor where possible ; 

(vi) giving sufficient notice of appointment to enable the beginning 
teacher to spend some time at the school before taking up duty* 

(b) Given such a reduction in the complexity of *the beginning teacher*s task, 
and the provision of professional support by other teachers, most 
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oonference participants did not favour any reduction in the ciass contact 
time of the. beginning teach^^ 

The. Nature oi School induction Projtranfts; 

(a) indud'tion programs shouid invoive the whole school staff in providing 
po^tive support for the beginning teacher and for his seif-conc«pt* 

(b) Induction programs should be flexible in timing^ duration^ and organisation 
' tcf meet the individual needs of each beginning teacher but should be 

/ b^d on careful planning and documentation* 
/ > , 

(c) in preparing induction programs, schools ^uld consider such ai^ects a3j 

(i> a pre-appointmentvisitt ^' 

<U) a letter of wMcome; . ' 

(lit) a handbook of information about the school^ its polities, its 
objectives and procedures^ af>d the community It serves; 

{iv> pupil-free staff days in January) 

(v) the preparation of the first months CCP by an experienced teacher; 

(vi) the allocation of an experienced teacher to work with each begin- 
ning teacher} 

(vii) the designation of a particular staff member (oth^ than the 
principal) as a oo*ordinator of induc^on in the school; 

(viii) involvement of beginning tea<^ers in small group discussions as welt 
as general staff meetings; y 

(ix) the allocation of specific times for induction activities; 

(x) the need to avoid undue interruptions to the normal teaching pro- 
gram of the school; 

(xi) the involvement of parents ar^d other community members; 

(xii) the preparation of the whole staff for the ihdiction of beginning 
teachers. 

The Importance of School Climate for Induction] 

(a) The philosophy of the school permeates ail that happens in the school and 
a sound philosophy Is thuaTa prerequisite for an effective jnduction 
program. 

While the school principal has the key role in tne-dev^bpment of a sound 
school philosophy^ this process requires extensive co-operation amongst all 
teachers at a professional level 

(c) If the school has a sotitd professional philosophy^ induction will occur as 
part of the normal ]iic of the school rather than as a necessary addition 
to it* ' t-t 

(d) The principal, in particular, myst be knowledg^le about, informed about, 
concerned about af>d empathetic towards the, needs of beginning teachers. 

(e) An active response relationship must be developed between the beginning 
' teachc^r and other staff members so that the beginning teacher c^n make 

a meaningful contribution to the life of the school and the school dan 
capitalise on hj^ contribution* 

Suggestions for Future Researcht 

(a) information concerning existing induction schemes should be gathered and 
their effectiveness monitored. (TMs might encompass reporting by ^sthools 
:of their induction programs^ and surveying beginnir^ teachers conceminGf 
their induction experiences.) ' 



<b) 



C£i^ Studies of induction in sdected schools. 



(c) A pilot induction prog^m should be conducted in a number of schools; 
The pi^t program should be monitored and evaluated ^ndt a report on its 
effectiveness should be made to the &oard of Tea':her ^Education*^ 

(d) There should be a continuing r^iew of practice teaching to lyionitor its 
effectiveness in meeting the needs of beginning teachers^ 

(e) Any inductbn policy should be supported by research into such aspects 
as - 

(i) the desirable characteristics of persons conducting induction 
programs; 

(ii) the identification of those skills dj^veloped more appropriately in 
schools than.in teacher education institutions; 

(iii) induction programs in other vocations (eg* internships); 

(iv) the qualities required of practising schot>ls and supervising teachers; 

(v) types of system support for placement* 

(f) A survey should be undertaken of the use made by schools of the Primary 
In-Service Committee^ Booklet on fnduction^ 

^(g) A study of the extent to which beginning teachers possess the qualities 
V identified as important in the Board*s research* 

FolioW'UP Action by Board of Teacher Educatio n; 

In addition to drawing out and publishing the conclusions of the conferencet 
the Board ^f Teacher Education should - 

^ 

(a) undertake an analysis of existing induction pfograms^ which could be made 
available, with the results of the Board^s research, to principals^ teachers 
associations and employing authorities; ' 

(b) hokJ regional conference^ on tl^e results of its research and Jts anal^sis^of 
exbting induction programs; 

(c) recommend to employers the formulation of polky statements on induction 
an^ the provision of support for schools in implementing, Auction 
programs* 
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LIST OF CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS. 




V Mr t4» Adsott, Intpdctor of Schoot* 
Mr A»K» Albion, Norlh'Brtebane CoM«ge ol Advanced Ebucallon 
Ml£5 R»J» Ateom, Sunnybank Hitis Primary School 

fAn K Beckman, Queensland Education InlormaHon Cenire 
Mr R. Beavers, Caprlcomla tnsUlute of Advanced Education 
Mrs M» Berik, Board of T«achdr Educallon 
Ms X Berlram, PEannIng Branchy Doparlment ot.Edu^atlon 
Mra X Bradbury, Priftclpaff Huntpybong Inlanis School 
Miss BradiTey, bogtnntng leacher, Kenmore Prfmfry School 
-Mr. BransgroYfr, Principal, Mount l«a State High School 
Mr Bull, Darting Downs Jnvtltule of Advanced Educallon 
Mr Burchltr, Principal, Longr«ach Primary School 
Mr M^^uzoltc, beg^ntifn^ loaclter^ Kenltworfh Primary School 

Pror«s$or W^J. Campbei}, Unlvmlty of Queensland ' 
Mr K Capra, Pflnc^al^ GracevlDe Primary School 
r^r A.H, Cirler^ Principal, Forest Hill Pilntary School 
Mr US* Colltor^ Inspector of ^cHbols 
Slstar Conf^d, Prlncl^aL St Petjir Chanel School « 
Mr T.B» O>okt Townsvflle CoHoga of A dvanc«tf Education 
^^r XT, Chrtsllanson, Prlnc^al, Th« Gap PriAiary School 
Ms C, Crulce^ bagltmlngLlea^cher^ MUdgearaba Pttmary School 
Mr A* CulEack^ gv^rlon Park Primary School 

Mr R. &ate, inspeclof of Schoots 
Me C Deeth^fl'ttncipat, YopjsToon Prifnar\- ^chool 
Miss C. DaHa Vedova^ Jlndalae Primary School 
Mr B. Dtxon, baglnning toachar, Mfirrtmac Primary 
Mr D^A, Doherly, Toowoomt>a Education C«nlri 
Mr Duck, Board of^Teacher Education 

Mr C.^der, V^nngmjNorlh Prbnary Sct> 
Mr A*H. Evans, Inkpfsclor of Schools 
Professor Evarjs, (fnlvarslty of Q^Teanaland 

Mr J^W. Fahay^ lnapj[ctor of 
"Kir D. Fogarty, Ko|^ Grove C 
Mr*F.E. bowler, Inipbctor of'sd 
Mr N.H. Fry^ Bdar^^^^^f T each 6A Educallon 

Dr MX. Grassle, Unlvarftltylbf Queensland 
Mrs Gray^ Brisbane EducatloVcehUe 

Dr WX» Hall, Mount Gravatt^^^H^e ol Advanced Ecfucallon 
Mr WX< Hamlllon^ Deputy Dlr^£ibr-General of Educatloli^ 

Review Committee ^ 
Mrra\ Hardlngham. McAuley College ^ 
MlssM.A. Harrop» Deglnntngleacher, Goodna Primary, Scti jol a ^ 

^ Mr L.B. Harvey, Inspector of Schools 
Mr Healh^ Queensland Council of Parenis and Citizens Associations 
Mr S, Hellbronn^ QueensEand Council of Parents and Qllzens Associations 
Mr R.W.-JHIckllng, Inspeclor ol Schools 
Mr W.N» Htrd, Bardon Frolosslonal DevelopmenI Cenlr^-^ 
Mr B. Hodgktnson, Darling Downs Instllute of Advanced ^ucallon 

. Mr J.W. Huglres, Inspector of Schools 

, Mr IJ. Hughes^ Inspector ol Sctioois 
MrR. Honler, Mounj Gf'Sivall College ' ' ^'^.^ E " Mhn 
Mr ^Tu^V^uth, Inspeclor of Schools- . 

Mr K.«tmjsi^» Darling Downs Institute ol Advanced Eu^ 

Mr X Jacobson^ Cumcolum Branchy Ddf^^rlrrjenl of Educctl9n 
Mrs M^A. Johnson, Hllder Read Primary achool 
Mr ^.X Jones, Principal, Bray Park*P|lmftt/ School 

*Ms.M. Kelt/, Wavell Slale High School 

Mr J. Kemp^ Darling Downs Institute oU Advanc^ Educallon 

Mrs P, Kratzke^ Brisbi .ie South Regional Of lice 
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Mr L Larklnfi, Caprlc&mla Institute ot Advanced Education 
Mr F» Law^on, Principal, ironside P/lmafy Schoot 
Mr J.W. Lennon, North Brisbane CoUege of Advanced Education 
Mr C^P. low. Inspector of Schools 

Ms M* Mannlson, Quaan«(and Education Informattotf Centre 

Mr J«E* McClary, North Brisbane CoPege of Advanced Education 

Mr McLennan, Principal, Sllkstone Primary School 

Ms J, MIdgley, Queensland Couiidl of Parents and CHEzeiis Associations 

^rR^Ar^lofcosor^egtnnfnb t^achorr^A^rrlgal R<*ad PKmary School, 

MrMulter ^ » 

Mr L Murray, DarJtng Downs Institute of Advanced Education 

Mr R. Neary, V/.H. Hooper Ed ucallq^ Centre 



Mr R. Pashan, Prlnc^al, Uldley North Pfirtkary School 

Mr G. Peel, Princ^l, Happy ValHey Prfcnary School 

Mr G» Persetio, beginning teacher, Marlst Brothers, RosaQe 

''Mr V/.'PJeash, Principal, BrassaP Primary School ' ^ .. . 

-M3^^H>olnllng7be§inntnffieacherrSt'EdmWd the Confessor ScHool 

Mr E,. PotkEnghome, Inspector of Schools 

Mr S. Pow^elvln Grove College of Advanced Education 

Mr Prostrtdge, beginning teacher, Springwood Road Prfmary School ' 
.Mr D» Pricei Mount Gravalt College of Advanced Education 

Mr N.T* Rawltng, Brisbane V/estem Suburbs Education Centre 

Mr R«a» Reeve, Brisbane Westerr, Suburbs Education Centre 

Mrs N» Roberts, In-Service Education, Secondary, Department of Education 

Mr RobeHson, Regional Director, Brisbane North Region 

Mr LB» Roles, Inspector of Schools 

Mr A.V/. Searie, Principal, Corlnda Prfcnary Softool 

Mr hf.V/. Sellars, Townsvjtio CoDege of Advanced Education 

Mr Smith, [rtspector of Schools 

Mr R.w. Stanley* Camira Primary Sc hool 

Mr GtR, Streets, North Brisbane^CoUege of^Advdnced EducoHofi 

Mr T» SuUlvan, St Joseph's CoQege, Nudgee 

Mrs M» Swindell, KelvJn Grove College of Advanced Education 

Mr P,K. Sydney, Inspector of Schools ^ 

Mr H» Thompson, Mount Gravatt College of Advanced Educatlot^ 

Mr U Trelchd, Inspector M Schools ^ 

Mr J«E. Tunstaifi CurrtCufum Branch, Department of Educatfon 

Ms P. Verney^ Bracken Rfdge Primary School ^ 
Mr D. Vever, University ot Queensland 

Mrs L» Walker, beginning teacher, Abahy Creek Primary Schoot 
Mr \* Vib^ole, Lourdes Hill College, Hawthorn 
Mr D» Warner, Kelvin Grove College of Advanced Education 
Ms j» ViKatson, beginning teacher, Holland Rark Primary School 

Professor BM* 'Wafts, SchoneG Educational Research Centre and Chairman, Board of 

Teacher EduCrJIon 
Miss R» MImott, beginning teacher, Berrlnba East Primary School 
Mr I* Wlr^te, Division of Secondary Education, Department of Education 
^fs E* Wyrro, Migrant Education Branch, Department of E<lucatron 

Mr C^A. Yarrow, North Brisbane College of Advanced Education 
Mr V/» Young, Sturt College of Advanced Education 



Slater M. 0*Donogfiue, Prlncl^at, Sacred Heart School, Boovat 





